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A Message of Appeal 


Once the happiest of smiling lands, France now 
fights in blood and tears for life and freedom. 


France, seeing their anguish, their lives threatened. 
gave shelter to: Spaniards, Austrians, Czechs, Poles. 
Hollanders, Belgians and others. They are still shel- 
tered there by hundreds of thousands—all creeds, all 
ages. 


These homeless old men, these sorrowing women, 
these orphaned children, trapped in the path of battle. 


unite in one pitiful cry: 
“HELP US, AMERICA!” 


In the name of mercy and of the liberty we all hold 
dear, please help. Show the world that the great heart 
of America beats for France and her brave people in 
her epic struggle. 


France has given to civilization much that is noble 
in science, art and culture. Let us stand by her in this 
hour of cruel suffering and desperate need. 


GIVE ... GIVE QUICKLY .. . GIVE GENER- 
OUSLY to the war torn men, women and children of 
France and to her refugees, who are the innocent 
victims of this cataclysm. 


Make Checks Payable to: 
UNITED COMMITTEE FOR FRENCH RELIEF 


[Permit No. 154 issued by Department of State, Washington, D. C.] 


610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


TRUSTEES 


DR. A. HAMILTON RICE 
Chairman of the Board, French 
Institute 

COL. OSCAR N. SOLBERT 
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M. M. STERLING 
President, E. Fougera & Co. 

ALBERT THOUIN 
'Vice-Pres., French Benevolent 
Society 

COL. RALPH C. TOBIN 
Commander, Seventh Regiment 

ELISHA WALKER 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

HARRY E. WARD 
President, Irving Trust Co. 

THOMAS J. WATSON 
President, International Business 
Machines Corp. 

LUCIUS WILMERDING 
Trustee, French Institute 


BAINBRIDGE COLBY 
Former Secretary of State 
COL. WM. J. DONOVAN 
Former Solicitor Gen’l of the U.S. 
DONALD HARPER 
International Lawyer 
ROBERT L. HOGUET 
President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 
RICHARD W. LAWRENCE 
President, N. Y. State Chamber 
of Commerce 
BENJAMIN E. LEVY 
Chairman of the Board, Coty, Inc. 
E. JOHN MAGNIN 
President, I. Magnin © Co. 
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FRANKLIN D’OLIER 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
GEORGE EUSTIS PAINE 
Trustee, French Institute 


All contributions devoted entirely to this relief 


Dear Sirs: 

As a subscriber to your magazine 
of many years’ standing, I hope you 
will permit me to comment upon an 
editorial in the May 29 issue, entitled 


“Put Gold to Work.” I am _ not 
writing in my official capacity but as 
an individual interested in these mat- 
ters. The passage I have particularly 
in mind comprises the last two sen- 
tences of your editorial, reading as 
follows : “Now it is more important to 
put it (i.e. gold) back to work, yet 
the Government refrains from taking 
such a stimulating step. It is one of 
our greatest puzzles.” 

The supposition that the gold in 
possession of the Treasury is now 
not at work is erroneous. The proc- 
ess by which the Treasury acquires 
gold and puts *it to use involves a 
number of technical steps, partly the 
result of custom, partly the result of 
law and regulation. Reduced to sim- 
ple terms, they are as follows: 

1. The Treasury receives the gold 
and issues a check in payment for it. 

2. The check is deposited by its 
recipient in his bank, which gives the 
seller of the gold credit in his deposit 
account. 

3. The bank deposits the check in 
the Federal Reserve Bank and re- 
ceives credit in its reserve account. 

4. The Federal Reserve Bank 
charges the check to the balance 
which the Treasury maintains with it. 

5. The Treasury replenishes this 
balance by depositing gold certificates 
in the Federal Reserve Bank for sub- 
stantially the equivalent amount of 
gold purchased. 

At the conclusion of these five 
steps the matter stands as follows: 
The Treasury has possession of the 
gold; bank deposits and bank re- 
serves have both been increased by 
the amount of the gold: and the 
Treasury’s balance, reduced by the 
purchase of the gold, has been re- 
stored by the deposit of the certificates 
issued against the gold. The purchase 
of the gold has cost the Treasury 
nothing, for after the transaction it 
has the same amount in its checking 
balance that it had before. It has not 
borrowed an additional cent. It has 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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WHAT THE INVESTOR CAN EXPECT 
DURING WARTIME ECONOMY 


Low price-earnings ratios, special taxes, profit limitations and regimenta- 


tion of industry are factors which must be weighed in investment calcula- 


tions if business goes on a wartime basis.—Part one of a series of articles. 


he adage that there are only two 

certainties in this world—death 
and taxes—may be amended to fit 
the condition of business enterprise 
in wartime. Industry in a_ war 
economy faces two unpleasant cer- 
tainties—regimentation and _ taxes; 
special war taxes which greatly in- 
crease the already substantial peace- 
time burdens. The position of the in- 
vestor is also very materially altered. 
He must also expect to meet a large 
increase in his personal tax obliga- 
tions. In addition, he is confronted 
with the problem of gauging the im- 
portant changes in the basis of se- 
curity valuations which are inevitable 
when war influences dominate the 
economic sphere. 

Whether or not the United States 
will enter the way as a belligerent is 
a controversial question which need 
not be considered in this discussion. 
The important fact is that the nation 
is unquestionably following a trend in 
the direction of a war economy. It 
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Associate Editor 


is generally admitted that we are no 
longer really “neutral”; our present 
status is that of a “non-belligerent.”’ 
We may or may not be able to stop 
at a point “just short of war.” The 
direction of the drift should be recog- 
nized despite uncertainty as to the 
ultimate destination. 

Assuming that the trend toward in- 
creasing participation in the Euro- 
pean struggle continues, the extent of 
the repercussions upon American 
business will widen. The difference 
between the results of the present 
policy and those of active belligerency 
are largely a matter of degree. 

Under the circumstances, it be- 
hooves us to take stock of the prob- 
able modifications of the investor’s 
status influenced by the trend toward 
a war economy, granting that the full 
effects are likely to appear in their 
most drastic form only in the event 
of a declaration of war. Taxes, prof- 
it limitations, “priorities” and other 
forms of regimentation, price-earn- 


ings ratios in the stock market, and 
other factors will all be considered in 
this series of articles. 

The question of price-earnings 
ratios is perhaps of greatest immedi- 
ate interest, since it has long been 
evident that stock market valuations 
are on a much lower plane than would 
almost certainly have been established 
if war threats had not affected the ap- 
praisal of equities. Many stocks 
which are priced at 5 to 10 times cur- 
rent earnings in the present market 
would be selling for 10 to 20 times 
earnings if it were not for the great 
uncertainties arising from the war. 
This holds true of the majority of 
the “‘war brides,” which are capitaliz- 
ing indicated earnings for the first 
half of 1940 at very conservative 
ratios, although there are exceptions 
among the aircrafts and a few others. 

The prevalence of low price-earn- 
ings ratios is no surprise to those who 
have examined the record of 1914- 
,1918, which reveals that the general 
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tendency under war conditions is on 
the side of conservative appraisals. 
At median prices for the year 1914, 
a representative group of about 100 
listed stocks sold for approximately 
10 times earnings. At the 1917 low, 
the ratio was about 5% times earn- 
ings; at the 1918 high, 7% times 
earnings. The high of the bull mar- 
ket of 1915-1916 was materially above 
the best levels attained in 1918, but 
there was a substantial net gain in the 
averages from the beginning of 1915 
to the 1918 top. Furthermore, a 
number of individual stocks advanced 
spectacularly, especially in the first 
two years of the war. But with few 
exceptions, price-earnings ratios de- 
clined. Although a number of ex- 
ceptions to this general statement 
must be recognized, it held generally 
true both of stocks showing relative- 
lv stable earning power and those 
which enjoyed large gains attributable 
to war business. 

One of the most interesting points 
developed in a study of price fluctua- 
tions from 1914 to 1918 is the fact 
that earnings gains of most companies 
having an unsatisfactory or erratic 
peacetime record were capitalized at 
an especially low ratio. The World 
War record indicates that the aver- 
age capitalization of earnings gains 
was in a ratio of about 3-to-1 (i.e. a 
rise of 3 points in price for each $1 
increase in earnings), whereas earn- 
ings prior to the outbreak of the war 
had been capitalized at a ratio of 10- 
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Clues to Coming 


Arms Orders 


What About the 
Retail Trade Outlook? 


to-1. And the net gains of some of 
the more speculative stocks amounted 
to only about one point appreciation 
for each dollar of increased earnings 
per share. 

These extreme cases point to one 
of the most fundamental reasons for 
low price-earnings ratios in wartime : 
the widespread recognition of the fact 
that (1) earnings gains arising from 
war influences are temporary, not 
permament; and (2) that war infla- 
tions are certain to be followed by 
post-war deflations of comparable or 
even greater scope. Only when in- 
creased profits attributable to war fac- 
tors are accompanied by a strongly 
defined secular growth trend in earn- 
ing power are stocks really entitled to 
a liberal rate of capitalization of war- 
time earnings. 

Other reasons for low ratios are 
the actuality or threat of higher taxes, 
increasing operating costs, profit limi- 
tations and other factors which tend 
to narrow profit margins progressive- 


ly ina long war. Apart from a num- 
ber of highly speculative commodity 
stocks (most of which were selling in 
a low price range in 1913. and 1914), 
the most spectacular percentage gains 
during the World War were recorded 
by the automobile and chemical 
groups—which were leading up to a 
period of vast secular growth—and 
Bethlehem Steel. 

Bethlehem Steel was the sensation 
of the World War markets. This 
company, which was especially well 
equipped to handle armament orders, 
was the outstanding “war bride.” 
Nevertheless, its record is no excep- 
tion to the general rule of low stock 
market capitalization of wartime earn- 
ings. The common stock culminated 
its advance at an all-time high of 
700 in 1916. But in that year, the 
company reported earnings amount- 
ing to more than $280 per share! 
General Motors and duPont, leaders 
of the motor and chemical groups, 
also sold at less than 5 times earn- 
ings at their 1916 highs. 

Some allowance must be made for 
the fact that common stocks generally 
sold at relatively low price-earnings 
ratios in most of the World War 
decade (even when war influences 
were not predominant) in comparison 
with the average valuations of more 
recent years. But there is little doubt 
that it is correct to ascribe the con- 
servative capitalizations of the good 
profits of 1915 and 1916 to an antici- 

(Please turn to page 21) 


BRITAIN TIGHTENS CURRENCY CONTROL 


he sharp drop in free sterling 

(recent low, $3.11 on May 28) 
and ensuing threat to the prestige of 
the English currency as well as ad- 
verse repercussions of this develop- 
ment in foreign countries in the form 
of insinuations of alleged dumping, 
have forced Great Britain drastically 
to curtail the use of free sterling. 
This was done by a special order on 
June 7, which brought practically the 
entire foreign business of the British 
Empire under the official rate for 
sterling, now about $4.03. 

Most of the Empire’s important 
export articles—of which the British 
countries in many instances had a 
virtual monopoly—were already sub- 
ject to the official rate, including such 
commodities as rubber, tin, burlap, 
whiskey, furs, raw wool and cocoa. 


But the following, which formerly 
could be paid for with free sterling, 
now also come under the official rate: 
tea, shellac, gums, palm oils, spices, 
essential oils, botanicals and—one of 
Britain’s most important export ar- 
ticles—textiles. It is obvious that 
prices for the latter commodities will 
go up in terms of dollars to the ex- 
tent that they are not kept down by 
competition from sources outside the 
British Empire. Hence, imports of 
special high quality British textiles 
may become more expensive in this 
country, as well as some British 
leather goods. 

On the other hand, the Empire as 
a whole could ordinarily be expected 
to obtain more foreign exchange pro- 
vided exports could be kept up at cur- 
rent levels; but this latter appears 


doubtful because of scarcity of ship- 
ping bottoms, high maritime freight 
rates and the gradual curtailment of 
production of English goods for the 
export trade, as priority is given to 
domestic war requirements. 

Our exports to the British Empire 
would benefit from any larger amount 
of foreign exchange Great Britain and 
its Dominions could obtain, but with 
the continuation of the war the char- 
acter of the goods to be bought in this 
country will be determined solely by 
the exigencies of British defense. 
Nevertheless the new restrictions are 
contributing to a higher degree of 
stability in the foreign exchange 
markets, and from that point of view 
they are welcome, as such stability 
is one of the basic requirements for 
the international exchange of goods. 
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WAR BOOM 
FOR STEEL 
PRODUCERS 


Output is fast climbing to- 


ward capacity; orders have 
already reached that point 
for some units. 


fter declining almost without 
A a break from 94.4 per cent of 
capacity late last November to 60 per 
cent during the final week of April, 
the emphatic reversal of this trend 
has carried steel production up in 
each of the past seven weeks, until 
output currently stands at 84.6 per 
cent of the theoretical maximum. Nor 
is the end of this spectacular advance 
in sight. Operations are expected to 
better the 90 per cent level within the 
near future, and it is not only possi- 
ble but quite likely that steel will be 
turned out at the present rate, or bet- 
ter, for many months to come. New 
orders are currently estimated to 
equal between 85 and 90 per cent of 
capacity—more than double _ the 
amount of business which was being 
booked only two or three months ago. 

But despite the pace of this im- 
provement, there is reason to believe 
that the current boom is something 
more than a mere repetition of the 
transitory buying wave witnessed last 
fall. At that time, the consumers’ 
rush to place their orders was based 
partly on prospective increases in 
their steel requirements, but prima- 
rily on their desire to protect them- 
selves against an anticipated rise in 
prices. Fears regarding their ability 
to obtain early delivery also played a 
part. The latter element is also pres- 
ent today, but in all other respects the 
current boom is a healthy structure 
which is likely to continue for some 
time. Steel now being ordered is in 
most cases going directly into con- 
sumption, though some users believe 
it wise to enlarge their working 
stocks to some extent. 

One of the most wholesome fea- 
tures of current demand is _ its 
breadth. Normal peacetime domestic 
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NEW BATTLESHIPS WILL REQUIRE BIG STEEL TONNAGE 


requirements are sull the largest fac- 
tor in incoming steel business, but 
there are three other sources of new 
orders whose importance is increas- 
ing and should continue to do so. One 
of these is export demand = from 
neutral countries formerly supplied 
by Belgium-Luxemburg. Germany, 
Great Britain and France, normally 
the world’s largest exporters of steel 
aside from the United States. Ever 
since the war began, shipments from 
these countries have been severely 
curtailed; invasion of Belgium-Lux- 
emburg and increased steel require- 
ments on the part of the three other 
nations due to more active warfare 
will still further expand our partici- 
pation in world markets. 

Another important outlet is the Al- 
lied powers themselves. Great Britain 
has been our largest customer in re- 
cent months and its purchases of 
American steel will necessarily have 
to be stepped up sharply now that 
supplies from  Belgium-lLuxemburg 
are no longer available. England and 
France have placed orders for hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of steel in 
recent weeks; their purchases in this 
market, formerly handled from 
abroad, have recently been placed in 
the hands of a commission with head- 
quarters in this country. 

The final source of new business 
for steel producers is the rearmament 
program. There is hardly a phase of 
this undertaking which will not re- 
quire large amounts of steel both di- 
rectly and indirectly. Worth consid- 
ering is the fact that a German vic- 
tory, which would put a stop to Al- 
lied orders and would probably have 


at least a 
effect on business, would 
provide an added stimulus—ii one 
were needed—to our efforts to per- 
fect our defenses. 

If, as seems likely, the industry's 
facilities are to be taxed to their prac- 
tical capacity over an indefinite pe- 
riod, virtually all producers should 
benefit substantially. Even the mar- 
ginal units should receive enough 
overflow business to enable them to 
duplicate or exceed the earnings reg- 
istered during the last quarter of 
1939. But as is always the case, some 
companies are better situated than 
others due to differences in costs, 
division of products, nature of facili- 
ties and location of plants. 

The units which appear in best po- 
sition, all things considered, are the 
alloy steel producers. This group has 
already benefited to a greater extent 
than organizations limiting their ac- 
tivities largely to tonnage grades. 
Demand for alloys, particularly the 
“tailor-made” electric furnace types, 
is already reported to exceed produc- 
tive capacity, with the full effects of 
the armament program yet to come. 
Mills are unable to promise delivery 
of alloy steels in less than three or 
four months. While it is probable that 
enterprises not previously regarded 
as important factors in this field will 
increase their representation in the 
alloy division, companies already 
firmly established this highly 
specialized business are in best posi- 
tion to profit from the higher de- 
mand. 

This category includes small 
specialty units such as Carpenter, 
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Copperweld, Rustless and Universal- 
Cyclops, whose equities have given a 
considerably better market perform- 
ance in the recent past than have is- 
sues of most other producers. Among 
the medium-sized companies, Cruci- 
ble and Allegheny Ludlum deserve 
mention as outstanding beneficiaries 
of increased alloy business. Republic 
is the largest domestic alloy producer, 
but tonnage steels contribute the bulk 
of its revenues, according to its pub- 
lished reports. 

Their widely scattered plant loca- 
tions give Bethlehem, Republic and 
U. S. Steel a decided edge in ob- 
taining business from abroad. Beth- 
lehem in particular is in a very ad- 
vantageous position due to the fact 
that a number of its mills are located 
on or near the Atlantic seaboard. But 
even mills in the interior have been 


receiving substantial export orders, 
partly because of increased takings 
by Canada. Bars, shell steel and 
semi-finished items have bulked large 
in our recent shipments to the Allies, 
but it is anticipated that their future 
purchases will consist to a greater 
extent of more highly finished prod- 
ucts carrying higher prices and wider 
profit margins. 

The national defense program will 
involve sizeable orders for practically 
every type of steel, but makers of 
plates, bars and forgings appear to 
occupy the most desirable position. 
From a somewhat longer range 
standpoint, demand for tin plate 
should also be stimulated, since the 
defense program will probably pro- 
vide for an increase in stocks of 
canned foods. The Government is 
already purchasing important ton- 


nages of bars; deliveries of this item 
cannot he promised under ten or 
twelve weeks. Plates will, of course, 
be required in substantial amounts 
for naval building. 

Domestic demand for wire and 
concrete reinforcing bars has been 
lagging behind that for other prod- 
ucts, but foreign countries are buying 
large quantities of both items. Pipe 
makers are also significant beneficia- 
ries of export requirements. Aircraft 
tubing and other pipe specialties are 
in great demand both in this country 
and abroad; orders are far ahead of 
current production. The sole item 
which has not participated to any 
great extent in the current boom is 
rails, and this factor is not of out- 
standing importance to any producer 
with the exception of Colorado Fuel 
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HOW ITALY’S MOVE AFFECTS OUR TRADE 


Closing of Mediterranean to U. S. ships is a 


handicap—but by no means a crippling blow. 


Imost immediately upon Italy's 
A entrance into the war, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared the Mediter- 
ranean Sea a combat area—as he was 
required to do under the Neutrality 
Act. This proclamation closes the 
entire Mediterranean area to United 
States shipping, and will of course 
involve the almost complete cessation 
of our commerce with the nations in 
that region. Examination of trade 
statistics reveals that interruption of 
our imports from this area will cause 
no shortage of any essential material, 
and that a substantial portion of our 
exports to these nations is concen- 
trated in only seven articles. Last 
year our Mediterranean trade ac- 
counted for only five per cent of our 
total exports, seven per cent of our 
imports. Thus, the effect on our 
economy of Italy’s participation in 
hostilities will not be particularly 
serious. 

The only commodity whose loss 
will be felt to any great extent by an 
important segment of American in- 
dustry is leaf tobacco. We normally 
import large quantities of this prod- 
uct from Turkey and Greece, but cig- 


arette makers will now be forced to 
cut into their inventories of leaf to- 
bacco in order to maintain production 
of Turkish cigarettes. The leading 
units in the industry are reported to 
have two years’ supply of the com- 
modity on hand, and thus they will 
face no especially difficult problem 
for some time to come. 

Some textile manufacturers may be 
handicapped by a shortage of long 
staple cotton from Egypt, but such 
companies are in the minority. Other 
items imported in significant quanti- 
ties from the Mediterranean area are 
cheese, olive oil and tomatoes, none 
of which can be classed as a strategic 
material, and all of which can be re- 
placed here. We also receive sizeable 
amounts of mixed rayon cloth and 
raw silk; cessation of imports of 
these commodities will prove of defi- 
nite benefit to domestic rayon pro- 
ducers. 

The chief losers from the reduction 
in our exports will be the long-suffer- 
ing farmers, who have watched their 
foreign markets dwindle for a num- 
ber of years, and the petroleum and 
automobile industries, which have 


had a similar experience since the 
outbreak of the war. There are a 
number of agricultural products 
which normally go to Italy and other 
countries in that region in fairly large 
quantities, but the most important are 
cotton and wheat. Italy has been a 
good customer for American copper 
producers in the recent past, taking 
about 13 per cent of our total exports 
of the metal in the first four months 
of 1940; but that loss can be made up 
from purchases by the Allies and our 
own domestic demand. The same ap- 
plies to machinery, another item 
whose exports will be reduced. Steel 
scrap has been in great demand in 
Italy, but curtailment of shipments of 
this material will be a boon to the 
United States rather than a handicap. 

American investments in Italy 
amount to approximately $160 mil- 
lion, of which about $12 million rep- 
resents short term investments and 
somewhat over $80 million consists 
of our holdings of Italian securities. 
The fate of the latter is problematical, 
but there is no immediate reason to 
anticipate repudiation of Italy’s obli- 
gations. Our direct investments of 
around $70 million are probably 
somewhat less secure; even if these 
properties are not nationalized there 
is small prospect that the American 
owners will be allowed to transfer 
earnings to this country. 
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REVISING HOLDINGS 
FIT CONDITIONS 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Research Editor 


Seta a drastic market decline, 
many investors assume the atti- 
tude that revision of holdings may 
well be postponed pending the resto- 
ration of more normal market condi- 
tions. While there may be justifica- 
tion for such an attitude with respect 
to some issues which have suffered 
from indiscriminate liquidation, it 
does not appear reasonable to adhere 
blindly to a program which analysis 
indicates does not comply with the 
stated objectives of the individual. 

In a period when practically all 
securities have suffered regardless of 
intrinsic values, opportunities are pre- 
sented to strengthen and improve 
portfolios by taking certain steps 
which will make the ultimate revision 
easier to accomplish. 

Here is a portfolio of a woman well 
along in years, the return from which 
last year accounted for about 40 per 
cent of her total income. The objec- 
tives were stated as a combination of 
safety and assured income. If the 
investor had these objectives in mind 
when the portfolio was established, it 
is obvious that the program failed to 
conform to these requirements. Cur- 
rent value of the list shows a deprecta- 
tion of 35 per cent from cost. On the 
basis of original cost the yield last 
year was equivalent to 4.2 per cent; 
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on the current valuation the yield is 
6.5 per cent. Considering that the 
majority of holdings fall into the busi- 
ness cycle category with dividend pay- 
ments fluctuating in accord with 
variations in industrial activity, the 
yield on the original cost hardly seems 
to compensate for the risks involved. 
A similar return would have been ob- 


Study of a portfolio which 
is in need of revision in order 
to comply with the investor’s 
objectives of increased in- 


come and to fit the times. 


tainable from fairly good grade fixed 
income bearing securities. 

The portfolio is subject to criticism 
irom several other angles. The dis- 
tribution of funds is not uniform nor 
has the principle of diversification 
been intelligently applied, as holdings 
have been thinly spread over twenty- 
six different issues. Such procedure 
has resulted in an unwieldy list of 
holdings for the amount of capital in- 
volved, and contraction of the list to 
fewer securities will simplify the task 
of supervision and ultimate readjust- 
ment. 

Another aspect of this program 
which is open to criticism is the sub- 
stantial commitment in investment 
trust shares. It has been frequently 
pointed out here that such commit- 
ments sometimes offer the advantage 
of diversification to the investor 
whose funds are too small to secure 
it otherwise. But in this case capital 
is sufficient to maintain an adequate 
degree of diversification’ without re- 


“Including $1 per share in preferred stock, 


AN ‘‘OUT-OF-LINE’’ PORTFOLIO 


Recent 

Market Income 

Amount Security: Cost Value 1939 
$2000 Col. Gas & Elec. 5s, 1952........ $2,080 $2,026 $100.00 
2000 N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis 4%s, 1978 1,720 860 90.00 
20 shs. Radio Corp. $3.50 pfd............ 1,120 1,060 70.00 
30 shs. Lone Star Cement............... 1,470 930 97.50 
30 shs. Industrial Rayon ............... 1,230 540 22.50 
70 shs. Amer. International ............ 980 210 en 
25 shs. General Motors ...............- 1,625 1,000 87.50 
40 shs. Amer. Cyanamid B.............. 1,240 1,280 *64.00 
50 shs. General Electric ................ 2,800 1,350 70.00 
SO she. Curtiss Wright A........0020-: 630 820 60.00 
shs. Adams Express 900 300 15.00 
30 shs. Kennecott Copper .............. 990 810 60.00 
3,400 1,700 80.00 
30 shs. Timken Roller Bearing ......... 1,080 1,110 75.00 
30 shs. Congoleum Nairn ............... 630 450 45.00 
she, Sears 1,680 1,920 127.50 
60 stis. Amer: Radiator 900 300 18.00 
% shs. Air Reduction ..............+-.. 1,680 1,140 45.00 
30 shs. Phillips Petroleum ............-- 1,230 900 60.00 
30 shs. Standard Oil of Indiana......... 810 660 37.50 
40 shs. Goodrich (B. 920 440) 40.00 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Securities to be Sold 


Amount Recent Income 
(shs.) Value 1939 
30 Industrial Rayon... $540 $22.50 
70 Amer. International 210 None 
100 ~=Atlas Corporation.. 700 50.00 
@ Adams Express..... 300 15.00 
100 Lehman Corp. ..... 1,700 80.00 
30 Congoleum-Nairn .. 450 45.00 
60 Amer. Radiator..... 300 18.00 
30 Stand. Oil of Ind... 660 37.50 
40 Goodrich (B. F.).... 440 40.00 
$5,300 $308.00 


Securities to be Bought 


Amount Recent Income 
(shs.) Value 1939 
15 W. Penn E. 6% pfd. $1,350 $90 
40 Chesapeake & Ohio. 1,240 100 
40 Texas Gulf Sulphur. 1,080 80 
40 Melville Shoe........ 1,040 80 
“10 §=Radio pfd. .......... 530 35 
$5,240 $385 

*Additional. 


sort to this type of security. The ex- 
perience of this investor with this type 
of issue has been far from satisfac- 
tory for holdings in this group have 
depreciated 57 per cent from cost in 
comparison with an average deprecia- 
tion of 35 per cent for the portfolio. 

It is conceded that a drastic re- 
vision of holdings so as to conform 
completely with this investor's objec- 


tives might materially restrict the 
possibilities of market recovery, but 
certain changes can be made without 
substantially detracting from recovery 
prospects while at the same time in- 
creasing and assuring to a greater ex- 
tent the income phase. Furthermore, 
such changes will simplify the task of 
revision later on. 

Sale of the investment trust shares 


along with a number of other com- 
mitments of fairly nominal propor- 
tions and which appear to offer less 
than average appeal, will release 
slightly over $5,000. Allocation of 
the proceeds to a number of more 
strongly entrenched income producing 
securities will reduce the total number 
of issues from 26 to 21, increase the 
annual income by $77 and provide a 
better balanced program. The port- 
folio will still contain a number of 
business cycle issues which are ordi- 
narily unsuited to a program which is 
concerned primarily with safety and 
assured income, but more favorable 
opportunities for carrying out addi- 
tional changes should be forthcoming 
later. Eventually the goal of this in- 
vestor should be a portfolio composed 
largely of fixed income bearing securi- 
ties and consumers’ goods issues. 


EASTMAN KODAK IN SOUND POSITION 


here are only a comparatively 

few common stocks with a clear 
title to the appellation “blue chip.” 
Of this select group, Eastman Kodak 
is an honored member. Formed late 
in 1901, the company has operated at 
a profit and has paid preferred and 
common dividends in every year of its 
history. And the size of its yearly 
income and dividend payments has 
shown a very pronounced and sus- 
tained upward trend. As the volume 
of business has risen, earnings have 
steadily been plowed back into the 
property account ; despite the fact that 
Eastman has paid out over $400 mil- 
lion in dividends since its organiza- 
tion, total assets have increased many 
times over. 

During 1914, the company charged 
off its patents and goodwill; at the 
end of the year total assets stood at 
$42 million. They have risen in every 
year since that time except 1930-32 
and 1938, and at the end of last year 
amounted to the all-time record figure 
of $213.6 million. This has not been 
accomplished by unsound bookkeep- 
ing methods. In 1939, for example, 
depreciation charges totaled 5.7 per 
cent of sales; 4.9 per cent of gross 
plant; 9 per cent of net plant. East- 
man has always been notable for its 
conservative accounting and_ other 
managerial policies. 

Two factors have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the company’s progress. 


Constant research and prominent trade status 


should stand company in good stead even in 


a period of protracted warfare. 


Its early years coincided with the 
beginnings of the motion picture in- 
dustry; as the film requirements of 
the latter increased, Eastman’s ability 
to fill them kept pace. But increasing 
demand for a product is not invariably 
sufficient to insure the prosperity of a 
company making that product unless 
its management pays close attention to 
quality and production costs and is 
able to obtain its full share of the 
available business. The Eastman 
management did all of these things. 
The company’s products are known 
and preferred all over the world. 
Costs have been kept so firmly in 
hand as to allow a generous margin 
of profit under all circumstances (last 
year, for example, net income ex- 
ceeded 15 per cent of sales). Finally, 
an effective dealer organization has 
been built up which is international in 
scope and which constitutes one of 
the company’s chief assets. 

The fact that Eastman’s activities 
are world-wide in scope is not, of 
course, an unmixed blessing during 
war times. But while foreign proper- 
ties accounted for 25.6 per cent of 


sales and 15.9 per cent of assets last 
year, they provided only 11.3 per cent 
of net profits. And 30 per cent of 
foreign subsidiaries and branches are 
located in areas (such as Canada, 
Latin America, Africa and Asia) 
distantly removed from the theatre of 
war. Any reduction in income from 
abroad should be largely or complete- 
ly offset by the growing popularity of 
the “candid camera” in this country 
and by orders received under the na- 
tional defense program. Items falling 
in the latter category include cameras, 
range finders, periscopes, telescopes, 
aiming circles, precision instruments 
and chemicals. 

With three exceptions, common 
dividends have amounted to at least 
$5 per share, usually substantially 
more, each year since 1921. Those 
three exceptions were 1932 ($4), 
1933 ($3) and 1934 ($4.50). The 
current year is the third in which 
the present $6 rate has been in effect, 
and at recent prices of around 125 
the yield therefrom is about 4.8 per 
cent—a comparatively liberal return 
for an issue of this calibre. 
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126 STOCKS WITH LOW PRICE-EARNINGS RATIOS 


uring normal times, it can be ex- 
D pected that a common stock will 
sell for little if any less than ten times 
its annual earnings—unless there are 
unusual factors present such as a very 
weak financial position, a dismal fu- 
ture profits prospect, or something of 


Company: 
Abraham & Straus. 
Adams-Millis ..... 
Allen Industries ... 
Allied Kid ........ 
Amer. Colortype .. 
Am. Pwr. & Lt. .. 
Am. Saf. Razor.... 
Amer. Seating .... 
Amer. Stove ...... 
Amer. Wat. Wks... 
Artloom Co. ...... 
Assoc. Invest. ..... 
Atlas Tack ....... 
Barker Bros. ...... 
Bayuk Cigars ..... 
Beatrice Creamery. 
Bigelow-Sanford .. 
Bond Stores ...... 


Brew. Corp. of Am. 


Brunswick-Balke . 
Budd Wheel ...... 
Bulova Watch .... 
Burlington Mills .. 
Butler Bros. ...... 
Celotex Corp. ..... 
Century Ribbon .. 
Clark Equipment .. 
Cleve. Graphite 
Col.-Palm.-Peet .. 
Collins & Aikman.. 
Col. Broad. “A”... 
Col. Broad. “B”... 
Condé Nast ....... 
Cons. Laundries... 
Container Corp. ... 
Continental Steel .. 
Cuneo Press ...... 
Deisel-Wem.-Gil .. 
Dist.-Seagrams 
Edison Bros. ...... 
Elec. Auto Lite.... 
Eng. Pub. Serv..... 
Evans Products ... 
Fed. Min. & Smelt. 
Fed. Dept. Stores.. 
Ferro Enamel ..... 
Flintkote Co. ..... 
Gen. Out. Adv..... 
Gen. Tire & Rub... 
Gillette Saf. Razor. 
Goodrich Rubber .. 
Goodyear T. & R... 
Granby Copper ... 
Grand Union ..... 
Greyhound Corp. . 
Hall Printing ..... 
Hat Cor. of A. “A” 
Holly Sugar ...... 
Howe Sound ...... 
Indian Refining ... 
Interchemical ..... 
Inter. Silver ...... 


Inter. Tel. & Tel... 


“Includes dividends declared but not yet paid. Twelve months periods ended: (a) January 31, 1940; (b) June 30, 1939; (c) February 
tember 30, 1939; (f) March 31, 1939; (g) October 31, 1939; (h) July 31, 1939; (i) November 30, 1939; (j) August 31, 1939: (k) 11 months to June 30, 1939; 
(m) April 30. 1940: (nm) March 31, 1949. ? 
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similar importance to detract serious- 
ly from its market value. But these 
are not normal times, and at recent 
prices there were 126 N.Y.S.E. listed 
common stocks selling for six or less 
times their 1939 earnings. 

This compilation obviously is not 


Times 

Earns. 
$1.50 
4.5 1.00 
4.0 1.00 
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4.5 1.20 
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1939 *so far 1940 
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Company: 
Jarvis (W. B.)..... 
Kaufmann D. Sts... 
Kayser (Julius) ... 
Kelsey-Hayes “B”. 
Lee Rub. & Tire.. 
Lerner Stores ..... 
Libby Mc. & Lib... 
Lilly-Tulip Cup .. 
Loew’s, Inc. ....... 
Madison Sq. Gd... 
Mandel Bros. ..... 
Marshall Field .... 
McCrory Stores ... 
McGraw-Hill ..... 
McLellan Stores .. 
Midland St. Prod.. 
Mohawk Carpet .. 
Motor Wheel .... 
Nat. Auto Fibres. . 
Nat. Distillers . 
Nat. Gypsum ...... 
Nat. Mall. Steel... 
Nat. Pwr. & Lt.... 
Natomas Company. 
Neisner Stores ... 
N. Y. City Omni... 
Noblitt Sparks ... 
Omnibus Corp. ... 
Out. Marine Mfg.. 
Pacific Mills ...... 
Pfeiffer Brewing .. 
Phoenix Hosiery... 
Purity Bakeries ... 
Real Silk Hosiery. . 
Reliable Stores ... 
Reliance Mfg. .... 
Safeway Stores ... 
Schenley Distill.... 
Servel, Inc. ....... 
So. East Greyhound 
Spiegel, Inc. ...... 
Studebaker Corp... 
Sunshine Mining .. 
Texas Gulf Prod... 
Tex. Pac. C. & Oil. 
Thatcher Mfg. .... 
Thermoid Company 
20th Century-Fox. . 
Twin Coach ....... 
United Drug ...... 
United Dyewood .. 
Un. Mer. & Mfgs.. 
U. S. Freight...... 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. 
U. S. Rubber...... 
Van Raalte Co.... 
Walker H. G. & W. 
Wayne Pump ..... 
West. Auto Sup.... 
Wheeling Steel ... 
White Sew. Mach. 
Wilcox Oil & Gas.. 
Zenith Radio ...... 


intended as a blanket recommendation 


of all of the issues included. 


Even 


in peacetime, considerable speculative 
risk would be involved in the pur 
chase of many of them. 
also are included a number which oc 
cupyv a reast mably sound position. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 


information and statistical data on these issues. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information regarded as _ reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1940 


Aluminum Co. of America B 

Current and longer range growth 
prospects warrant retention of exist- 
ing positions in shares, recently quot- 
ted at 165 (paid $2 so far this year). 
An interesting commentary on the 
national defense program is that this 
company’s Buffalo castings plant, 
which has been idle for eight years, 
will be reopened on July 1. Activity 
will center on the manufacture of 
magnesium castings for the aircraft 
industry. Company is the sole U. S. 
producer of virgin aluminum. (Also 


FW, Dec. 13, ’39.) 


Armstrong Cork B 

Now around 25, stock is suitable 
for retention in small amounts in 
diversified lists (paid 50 cents so far 
this year). With all divisions con- 
tributing to the improvement, sales 
for the year to date are understood 
to be well ahead of like 1939 totals. 
Present indications point to a profit 
of around $1.50 a share in the first 
six months, compared with $1.05 a 
year ago. Even allowing for some 
hesitation on the part of buyers in 
the final half, sales and earnings are 
expected to maintain their favorable 
trend. Company is protected on ma- 
jor raw materials for several months. 


Babcock & Wilcox C+ 

Now around 24 (N. Y. Curb), 
present positions in shares may be 
retained as a long term speculation 


(paid 20 cents so far this year). Re- 
ports are that incoming business of 
this unit continues satisfactory and 
that backlog of unfilled orders re- 
mains at a high level. The company 
is a leading manufacturer of steam 
boilers for marine and stationary use 
and has three important outlets: in- 
dustrial plants, public utilities and 
shipbuilders. Earnings last year were 
equivalent to $1.74 a share but more 
profitable results are outlined for 
1940, particularly in view of rearma- 
ment. (Also FW, Apr. 17.) 


Bayuk Cigars B 
Not unreasonably priced for in- 
come purposes, at current levels of 
about 26 (indicated ann, rate, $1; 
yield, 3.8%). With operations con- 
tinuing at favorable levels, company is 
still employing earnings to retire pre- 
ferred stock. This operation, which 
has been going on over recent years, 
is expected to be concluded some- 
time this year—after which dividend 
rate on the common stock will prob- 
ably be raised to a level more com- 
mensurate with earning power. Esti- 
mates are that June quarter profit of 
this unit will approximate $1.25 a 
share, against $1.08 in the like 1939 
period. (Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Bliss (E. W.) D+ 

Stock, now around 16 (N. Y. 
Curb), is suitable for retention on 
a strictly speculative basis. Although 


company is believed to have had ship- 
ments of more than $1 million in 
May, unfilled orders remain at a high 
level. The current figure is around 
$9.5 million, which compares with 
$8.5 million about a month ago. It 
is understood that around 40 per cent 
of this business consists of war orders 
for the Allied and U. S. Govern- 
ments. Earlier in the year, officials 
placed the “break-even” point in 
sales volume at around $8 million. 


(Also FW, Apr. 3.) 


Brooklyn Union Gas B 


Retention of existing speculative 
holdings of shares is warranted ; cur- 
rent levels, around 15 (paid 50 cents 
so far this year). Because of gen- 
erally adverse market conditions; 
plans for refunding company’s obliga- 
tions at more favorable rates have 
been suspended. Nevertheless, ex- 
pectations are that $1,250,000 of bank 
loans will be paid off this year and 
that indicated annual rate of $1 a 
share will be maintained. In the 
March quarter, gross was up around 
9 per cent as compared with the like 
1939 period. Because of a 45 per 
cent jump in depreciation charges, 
however, net was unchanged at the 
equivalent of 83 cents a share. 


Commercial Credit B 

No need to disturb existing hold- 
ings of shares, recently quoted at 30 
indicated yield, 


(ann. rate, $3; 


ARE YOU TAKING A 
SUMMER VACATION? 


If you are planning to go away 
for the summer months and wish 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD for- 
warded to your vacation address, it 
is necessary for you to advise us of 
the contemplated change two weeks 
in advance. Please give both perma- 
nent and summer addresses. 
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NEW USE FOR 


Lumarith—Celluloid Corporation’s 


growing plastic—continues to demon- 


“LUMARITH” 


strate its versatility. Following its use 


in aviation and gun manufacture, it is now being employed in gas masks; 
outlet guards, lenses and eye pieces are among the parts being made out 


of this cellulose acetate plastic. 


Since Lumarith is light in weight, is 


odorless, has a pleasant “feel’’ and will not become freezing cold or burn- 
ing hot, it minimizes the discomforts incident to the wearing of the 


wartime gas mask. 
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10.3% ). Although Commercial Cred- 
it recently reduced its quarterly divi- 
dend to 75 cents a share from $1, 
this had been largely discounted 
marketwise. The action, which was 
in line with recent indications (FW, 
May 29), represents a more con- 
servative adjustment to recent earn- 
ings trends. Insofar as the medium 
term is concerned, coverage of the 
present $3 rate seems assured—thus 
affording an attractive yield for specu- 
lative income purposes. 


Packard C 

Retention of existing holdings of 
shares is warranted as a low priced 
speculation in the automobile group; 
approx. price, 3%. Packard has led 
the “most active’ list on several oc- 
casions recently and quotations have 
pointed higher. Ordinarily, the large 
stock capitalization tends to keep this 
issue out of the market limelight. 
But once concerted buying becomes 
apparent, low price of the shares is 
enough to attract a following. The 
recent flurry is understood to stem 
from hopes of some rather substan- 
tial war orders once the defense plan 
gets started. Gossip mentions marine 


and aviation engines. (Also FW, 
Apr. 3.) 
Penn.-Dixie, pfd. Cc 


Stock, recently quoted at 15, may 
be held as a speculation on long term 
market improvement. This leading 
cement unit is said to be benefiting 
from curtailment of European ship- 
ments incident to the war. As a re- 
sult, operations are reported to be 
somewhat higher than those of the 
industry at large, and earnings may 
approach $4 a share for the year. In 


1939, the preferred stock showed 
$2.90 a share. If present trends can 
be sustained, some progress may be 
seen toward discharging preferred 
accumulations, which now _ total 
roughly $75 a share. 


Philip Morris B+ 

At prevailing prices, around 74, 
stock is attractive for income require- 
ments (paid $3.50 to far this year; 
yield of $5 paid in 1939, 6.7%). For 
the seventh consecutive year, opera- 
tions of Philip Morris have attained 
new peaks. In the fiscal year ended 
March 31, sales expanded 14.2 per 
cent, as compared with the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth, to some $73.3 
million. At the same time, profits 
gained 13.5 per cent to approximately 


$7.4 million, or the equivalent of 
$8.33 a share. (Also FW, Mar. 13.) 


Pullman C+ 

Near term earnings prospects are 
not outstanding, but cyclical poten- 
tialities warrant maintenance of exist- 
ing small positions in shares; approx. 
quotation, 21 (indicated ann. rate, 
$1). Pullman has apparently re- 
ceived its first piece of munitions 
business incident to the European 
War. It is understood that the Allies 
recently placed a $3 million order 
with the company for shell forgings. 
(Also FW, Mar. 27.) 


Square D B 

Maintenance of speculative posi- 
tions in shares is justified at current 
levels of about 34 (paid and declared 
so far this year, 80 cents). Based on 
June quarter shipments to date, sec- 
ond quarter profit of Square D should 
be around $1.07 a share. This would 


bring first half results to around the 
$2 mark and compare with 8&9 cents 
a share reported in the first. six 
months of 1939. The relatively new 
Kollsman Instrument division, which 
makes precision instruments for air- 
craft has been operating at capacity. 
(Also FW, Mar. 27.) 


Underwood Elliott B 

At prevailing low levels, around 
25, maintenance of present specula- 
tive positions in shares ts warranted 
(indicated ann. rate, $2). This ma- 
jor producer of office appliances 
showed net of 80 cents a share in the 
first quarter, compared with 76 cents 
a year ago, and improvement is un- 
derstood to have continued into the 
current quarter. While the industry 
has lost its Central European market 
and most of Scandinavia, outlets for 
bulk of export business are still open. 
These sources, which include Latin 
America, England, France, New 
Zealand and Australia, are expected 
to increase their purchases soon. 


West Va. Pulp & Paper C+ 
Current and prospective trends in 
the paper industry justify retention 
of shares, now around 17 (indicated 
ann. rate, 40 cents). Unofficial re- 
ports are that sales have been about 
double year-earlier totals in each 
month since ending of the last fiscal 
year in October. Since much of this 
represented forward buying, 
gains may be much smaller from this 
point on. Full year volume, how- 
ever, should run ahead of 1939. And 
with selling prices some 20 per cent 
higher, earnings this year are likely 
to attain—and possibly exceed—S$2 a 
share. (Also FW, Mar. 20.) 
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A STAB IN 


It was no hasty de- 
THE BACK 


cision when Musso- 
lini announced to his 
Fascist rabble that the hour had 
struck for Italy to join its Axis part- 
ner, Hitler. The decision had been 
made long before, made when Il Duce 
secretly conferred with the Fuehrer 
at Brenner Pass. This was why the 
bombastic Italian leader with the Cae- 
sar underjaw, declared that once the 
Italian people entered into a pledge 
with a friend they were prepared 
solemnly to fulfill it. What a satire 
on truth this is, for we recall that in 
the last World War Italy quickly 
betrayed the Triple Alliance, realiz- 
ing it was to her advantage to be on 
the winning side. 

For more than a year Mussolini 
has been playing possum with the 
neutral nations making them feel his 
was the earnest desire to keep the war 
irom spreading, but all the time he 
was prepared to stab his stiletto into 
the backs of France and Great Bri- 
tain when he felt they were ready for 
the kill. His act is that of a jackal, 
which never attacks until it can smell 
carrion, 

If there is any justice remaining 
in this worid, it will revenge Musso- 
lini’s treacherous conduct. The Allies 
may have their backs to the wall, but 
backed by the sympathies of all free 
people, who refuse to live under the 
power of force and the sordid am- 
bition of self-seeking leaders, and who 
refuse to become slaves to totalitari- 
anism which deprives men of their 
freedom of action, they will fight on 
until in the end they are victorious— 
however long it may take, however 
great their suffering may be, and in 
their Armageddon they can expect 
all the material aid the democracies 
can give them to win their last battle. 
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Mussolini will also find that his 
triumph, like that of Faust, as a liber- 
tine war lord will be short lived, and 
will awake to find he has sold himself 
to Mephistopheles-Hitler, will 
chain him to his war chariot and drag 
him down to the abyss of ignominy. 
But before that he will have inflicted 
great suffering and hardship upon his 
deluded people, many of whose hearts 
were free from war lust although 
they had nothing to say. They were 
only slaves to a ruthless ideology they 
could not withstand. 


ANANIAS IS 


A check up of the 
HITLER’S AID 


communiques from 
the Reich reveals 
Hitler’s sinister use of “Schrecklich- 
keit”’ to break down the nerves of the 
democracies. This was to be ex- 
pected, for it was the Fuhrer him- 
self who in his “Mein Kampf” stated, 
“the greater the lie the more will it 
be believed,” and he has put his 
iconoclastic theory into savage use. 
Unnerve your opponents and you 
have a weaker foe opposing you. 

So Hitler hints of secret weapons, 
of dire things he has up his sleeve to 
loosen unexpectedly when he thinks 
the time is ripe, and of other fore- 
bodings, relying on them to unsettle 
the nerves of the Allies. It will be 
recalled that only a few days ago Ber- 
lin triumphantly announced that in a 
few hours the entire Flanders army 
would be surrounded and captured, 
and it turned out that a large part of 
it heroically battled itself out of the 


trap and escaped. Here was a lie . 


which reality exposed before there 
had been sufficient time for it to be 
accepted as the truth. It is only one 
of many examples showing to what 
extent Hitler is using Ananias as one 
of his principal adjutants to batter 


down the morale of his opponents. 

Yet it cannot be gainsaid that these 
underhanded tactics have had an 
enervating effect upon the nerves of 
our own people, who have a great 
fear of what might happen to the 
world and ourselves if the Axis pow- 
ers win. It does not reflect credit 
upon anyone who permits himself to 
succumb to fear, the weapon that Hit- 
ler so greatly relies on for success in 
his ruthless war. His road will be 
long and tortuous before he reaches 
that goal, if he ever does. 

In the meanwhile the certain anti- 
dote against the fear which he so 
zealously attempts to spread in order 
to bring the war to an early close, 
is for all of us to keep our feet on the 
ground and our nerves calm, for then 
we will be in a much stronger posi- 
tion to separate his lies from the 
real truth. 


IT IS NOT 


After a painstaking 
TOO LATE 


two-year study the 
Brookings _Institu- 
tion, which is tinctured with neither 
New Deal philosophy nor Tory re- 
actionism, has made public a com- 
prehensive analysis defining the bot- 
tle-necks that clogged our recovery. 

It found them to be taxes and 
debts. These have been the insur- 
mountable obstacles impeding the flow 
of capital into private enterprises and 
putting a solid wall before construc- 
tive development. The assumption 
that the nation’s growth has reached 
full maturity and that no frontiers are 
left is pooh poohed. 

Unfortunately, this report came 
out when a war crisis broke upon 
the country and much of its salient 
advice cannot be adopted at a time 
when it has become necessary to in- 
crease the debt and taxes in order to 
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year our detenses to forfend any war 
conungency. 

However, the report does show 
that had we not been so reckless with 
our. national wealth in the past seven 
vears we would have been much bet- 
ter fortified for - whatever war strains 


we may 


And the also furnishes a 
warning that if We are to succeed m 
building a tall and sound wall of de- 
fense around us, the earning power 
of the country must be built up so 
that it can sustain the bilhons which 
will be needed. 


It will require that the sluice gates 


report 


How closed the tree flow ol 


agallist 
capital private are 
tor there will be a vital 
demand tor vast industrial expansion. 


enterprise 
opened wide 


li that need is neglected then we shall 


have the greatest bottleneck of 


to block our plans for our fullest 
} 


nationai protects 


FRANK’S DISTORTED VIEW ON STOCKS 


Chairman Jerome N. Frank of the SEC appears to 


overemphasize bond values, and fails to recognize 


real or potential values for holding company 


common stocks. 


Wie in a recent issue of a 
prominent financial magazine 
(The Annalist, June 6) Jerome N. 
Frank, Chairman of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, stated “What 
the SEC says about the already ac- 
complished benefits of the Holding 
Company Act to investors and the 
growing well-being of the public util- 
itv industry under the commission’s 
administration of the act might be 
discounted as colored by institutional 
pride.” 

Mr. Frank then went on to quote 
a statistical service: “Regulation un- 
der the Holding Company Act has 
strengthened materially the position 
of operating company bonds, and 
added many safeguards thereto .. . 
the SEC decision on the Consumers 
Power case . . . was favorable to the 
company’s bond holders, since it ne- 
cessitated equity financing of future 
capacity expansion which would 
widen earnings and asset protection 
of the bonds.” The same service was 
again quoted: ‘There seems little 
justification for any fear that holding 
companies will be forced to dispose 
of properties at inadequate prices or 
to take any action that would ad- 
versely affect true values. In short, 
holding company securities should 
still be appraised on the basis of their 
real earning power.” The Chairman 
of the SEC himself stated that the 
act does not require dumping of se- 
curities and that “the Commission 


would be violating its specific duty 
under the act if it approved the sale 
of utility securities or utility assets 
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by holding companies at less than 
adequate consideration.” 

Floyd Odlum, president of Atlas 
Corporation, was also quoted as stat- 
ing that Utilities Power & Light vio- 
lated “practically every basic provi- 
sion of the Holding Company Act.” 
Yet it is “achieving compliance with 
Section 11 not only at no loss of pre- 
viously existing values to its security 
holders but with gains: Debenture 
holders . . . will, it now appears, re- 
ceive full payment of their principal 
plus accrued interest.’’ The necessary 
funds for retirement of these deben- 
tures were obtained from sales of 
common stock holdings in operating 
subsidiaries. According to Mr. 
Frank, these sales ‘demonstrate that 
common stocks of public utility com- 
panies are finding a ready and en- 
thusiastic market.” 


Finfoto 
FRANK IS EARNEST, BUT... 


Several other methods of comply 
ing with the act were discussed, in- 
cluding conversion of the holding 
company into an imvestment. trust. 
sv reducing the voting power of op- 
erating company securities held by 
the holding company to 10. per cent, 
the holding company’s control would 
cease to exist. This would, of course, 
mean managerial suicide. It would 
also mean that the central company 
would disband its financial and engi- 
neering organizations and that the 
“independent” operating company 
would lose these advantages, as well 
as any economies resulting from large 
scale purchases of materials by the 
system. It seems evident that man- 
agement would be extremely reluctant 
to adopt any such means of “‘compli- 
ance with the act,” and further that, 
if punitive measures of this sort are 
ordered by the SEC, their constitu- 
tionality will be tested in the courts. 

It has been emphasized repeatedly 
in THE FrnancrtAL Wor cp that the 
discretionary powers of the SEC are 
more important than the ambiguous 
terminology of the Holding Company 
Act, and that the SEC on the whole 
has not abused its powers to the detri- 
ment of the industry as a whole. Nev- 
ertheless, the “benefits” of the act 
seem more apparent than real. The 
discouraging part of Mr. Frank’s 
views is that they overemphasize 
bond values, and indicate an unwill- 
ingness to concede that common 
stocks, particularly of the holding 
companies, have any real or potential 
value, or that they are entitled to 
equal rights and benefits with other 
classes of securities. Utility financing 
has been limited almost entirely to 
refunding old debt at lower rates and 
in reduced amounts. Naturally the 
present debt is accorded higher cover- 
age than in 1932 or 1935, particularly 
as electric power production is cur- 
rently about 50 per cent larger than 
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the average for those years. And 
financing expansion requirements 
through the sale of additional com- 
mon stock at inordinately low values 
can hardly be regarded as business- 
like. 

On the page following Mr. Frank’s 
article appears an able analysis by 
D. W. Ellsworth (editor of The An- 
nalist). Pointing out that since 1932 
there has been almost no correlation 
between earnings and utility common 
stock prices, Mr. Ellsworth stated 
that it is “possible to adduce striking 
mathematical proof of the obvious 


fact that utility stock price levels have 
been governed primarily by influences 
other than earning power .. . if in- 
vestment values are not to be gov- 
erned by earning power but by arbi- 
trary decisions on the part of gov- 
ernmental commissions and by guess- 
ing contests on the part of investors 
as to what the politicians will do next, 
then the regulatory activities of the 
last few years have utterly failed to 
afford that protection to investors 
which was supposedly one of the 
main objectives of Federal regula- 
tion.” 


Utility common stock earnings for 
the first quarter of 1940 were the best 
since 1931, but utility common stock 
prices are flirting with the lows of 
1932, 1935 and 1938. For example, 
American Power & Light earned 81 
cents per common share for the year 
ended April 30, 1940. Its common 
stock was recently priced at around 2. 
The utility stock investor might feel 
somewhat aggrieved if asked whether 
he is enjoying the benefits of the 
Holding Company Act and regula- 
tion of the public service companies 
by the Federal agencies. 


GREAT NORTHERN POINTS TO DIVIDENDS 


The maturity problem has been settled, traffic pros- 
pects are good, and finances are strong. Indicated 


1940 earnings would warrant return to dividends. 


arnings amounting to more than 

$4 per share and a dividend 
payment of $2 a share in 1937 cli- 
maxed the vigorous recovery of the 
Great Northern Railway from the 
depths of 1932, when a net loss of 
$13.4 million was reported. In the 
early 1930s, the outlook for the road 
appeared none to reassuring, not only 
because of the losses incurred during 
the more acute phases of the depres- 
sion and the consequent impairment 
of financial position, but more par- 
ticularly in view of the $105 million 
maturity of 7 per cent general mort- 
gage bonds on July 1, 1936. By the 
end of the latter year, the picture 
had been radically changed: the ma- 
turing bonds had been paid off from 
the proceeds of a refinancing opera- 
tion entailing the issuance of the con- 
vertible 4s, Series G and H, and 
the company had realized the best 
net income since 1930. 

Freight tonnage of the Great 
Northern increased almost 200 per 
cent from 1932 to 1936, one of the 
largest gains to be found among the 
records of the major railroads. Iron 
ore traffic was the chief contributor 
to this striking recovery, although 
long haul wheat traffic was a sub- 
stantial factor in the 1936 showing. 
Iron ore shipments, which amounted 
to only 776,000 tons in 1932, in- 
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creased to almost 16.9 million tons 
in 1936. The road normally carries 
about one-third of the ore which is 
transported from the Minnesota iron 
ranges to the Great Lakes. Conse- 
quently, its operations are strongly 
affected by fluctuations in steel manu- 
facturing activity. 

As steel ingot production was main- 
tained at a high rate up to the last 
quarter of 1937, the Great Northern’s 
ore traffic rose to a new all-time high 
of over 23 million tons in that year, 
and the road’s net income was slight- 
ly larger than that of 1936 despite 
the fourth quarter slump in general 
business activity. But in the follow- 
ing year, the steel industry opera- 
ted at a rate less than 40 per cent 
up to August, and the Great Lakes 
ore traffic slumped badly. The Great 
Northern earned $1.09 per share in 
1938, but no dividends were paid, 
and the stock has continued on a non- 
dividend basis up to the present time, 
despite the recovery in earnings to 
$3.48 per share in 1939. 

This conservatism in dividend poli- 
cies has evidently been motivated 
largely by the need for making pro- 
vision for $28.3 million St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Pacific Ex- 
tension 4s, due July 1, 1940, an un- 
derlying mortgage. Arrangements 
have been made in recent months for 


sale of $20 million collateral trust 4s 
(secured by general mortgage bonds) 
to the RFC. The proceeds, together 
with somewhat more than $8 million 
from the company’s treasury, will be 
applied to the July 1 maturity. The 
company’s working capital position 
as of March 31, 1940, showed an in- 
crease of more than $10 million in ex- 
cess current assets over the corre- 
sponding date in 1939. Although the 
cash payment on the July maturity 
will reduce liquid assets materially, 
it appears that the financial position 
later in the year will amply justify 
dividend payments up to $2 a share 
or possibly more, assuming that there 
is no drastic change in traffic trends. 

The Great Northern’s traffic is 
highly seasonal, and deficits after 
charges are to be expected in the 
first four months of the year. In that 
period, the road’s net loss was $3 
million for 1940, against $4.7 million 
in the four months to April 30, 1939. 
The three months August-October 
normally produce more than half of 
the entire year’s net operating in- 
come ; consequently, it would be pre- 
mature to make an estimate of 1940 
earnings at this time. But present in- 
dications are very favorable, suggest- 
ing that 1937 earnings may be equal- 
led or exceeded. 

The sharp upward trend in steel 
industry operations has caused a 
spurt in Great Lakes iron ore ship- 
ments. In May, over 7.2 million tons 
were transported, which was more 
than double the May traffic of 1939, 
and a heavy movement is expected to 
continue throughout the summer. In 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The "thinness" of the current market has been plainly demon- 
strated by a 9!/2-point rise in two days on only 2.1 million 
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shares. Despite recent tendency to ignore the news, the 


price trend may still have important obstacles to hurdle. 


IN THE FACE of the actual happening of those 
things the market had feared most, prices have been 
able to stage the most impressive rally seen in eight 
months. Italy has entered the war, the Allies’ de- 
fenses in the Battle of France have so far proved in- 
effective, and Paris appears in imminent danger of 
falling. Looking back at the action of the market 
over the past several weeks, it may be significant 
that the absolute low of the decline was touched 
May 28, when the industrial stock average hit | 10.5! 
(although the close that day was somewhat higher) 
exceeding by a tenth of a point the previous low 
which was set May 21. Yet during this period vir- 
tually all of the news has gone against the cause of 
the democracies, a combination which strongly sug- 
gests that (as is usual in such cases) market pessi- 
mism had been carried too far. 


THE EFFECT of this country's armament program 
on domestic industrial activity is becoming increas- 
ingly evident with the release of each week's batch 
of trade statistics. The uninterrupted rise in the 
steel operating rate has carried that index to the 
vicinity of the 85 per cent level, with business still 
pouring in and assuring further increases in the 
weeks immediately ahead. One factor adding con- 
siderable impetus to the current move is the hasty 
rebuilding of inventories by various lines before 
the flow of needed supplies is interrupted by gov- 
ernment orders, which of course take precedence 
over private orders. Under the circumstances, the 
increases which will be reflected by the various 
inventory indexes will not prove the disturbing 
element they would be regarded in more ordinary 
times. Although coming too early to be directly 
attributable in any significant degree to the quick- 
ening of the industrial pace, retail trade has re- 
cently taken on greater vigor after its unsatisfactory 
performance during the latter weeks of last month. 
This is important, for if demand for consumers’ 
goods is to lag, the trade recovery will turn out 
to be even more one-sided than had been ex- 


pected, and to that extent would rest on even less 
secure grounds. Encouraging also is the fact that 
so far, at least, the tension of war has had no 
adverse effect on residential building demand, May 
contract awards rising to the highest monthly level 
since 1929. 


ALTHOUGH THE commodity markets do not yet 
reflect it, there is being built up a tremendously 
inflationary background which can hardly fail later 
on to make itself felt in the general price structure 
regardless of whatever controls might be attempted. 
If huge defense expenditures are necessary (and 
few deny that they are}, then a substantial in- 
crease in the tax levies is to be commended. But 
it is clear that only a small part of these costs will 
be met in this manner, and the great bulk of the 
needed funds will be borrowed, with correspond- 
ing increases in the Government's "contribution to 
purchasing power." In addition, assuming continua- 
tion of the war, the Allies’ purchases here can be 
expected to rise even further, the aggregate result 
being that a great part of this country's industrial 
machine will be severely taxed to meet the demands 
made upon it. And the latter condition is, of 
course, one of the ingredients essential to inflation 
"taking hold.” 


THE IMMEDIATE worry, marketwise, is the outcome 
of the siege of Paris. In light of the recent action 
of stock prices it may be that the fall of the French 
capital has already been largely discounted. And 
of course if the tide of the war were to begin def- 
initely to swing against the invaders the market 
would derive considerable encouragement there- 
from. But all in all, there continues to be sufficient 
uncertainty in the situation to warrant adherence 
to caution for a little longer, at least, before using 
up reserve buying power in the acquisition of any 
great amount of business cycle equities—Written 


June 13; Richard J. Anderson. 
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NO BAROMETRIC SIGNIFICANCE: A num- 
ber of months ago (FW, Feb. 28) it was pointed out 
that a rise in the steel industry's operating rate into 
the 85-90 per cent zone has frequently held con- 
siderable significance in determining the upper 
limits of stock market movements. Thus, to cite 
only two recent instances, early last October the 
industry's rate crossed the 85 per cent level; later 
that month attainment of 90 per cent coincided 
with the market's double top for 1939. In 1937, 
operations hit the 90-mark early in April; several 
weeks later the market made its peak and thereafter 
declined sharply until mid-year. Now, steel opera- 
tions are but fractionally away from 85 per cent, 
and an early further rise to the 90 per cent level 
seems in clear prospect. But this time it would 
appear inadvisable to place too much reliance on 
this particular market forecasting aid. The sharp 
rise in the steel rate has come at a time when the 
market has already declined a great distance—from 
152.80 to 111.84 as measured by the industrial price 
average. Furthermore, general business activity in 
coming months will be operating under the forced 
draft of the armament program, and no early let- 
down in its pace is likely to be seen in the reason- 
ably near future. Looking somewhat further ahead, 
the forces of inflation promise to exert more in- 
fluence than will those of deflation. A crossing of 
the 90 per cent mark may well coincide with an 
intermediate minor top in the market (although 
there is not yet any basis for even that assumption), 
but it is improbable that the beginning—or re- 
sumption—of a longer term downward trend will 
thereby be signalled. 


WARTIME MARKETS CONSERVATIVE: The 
market experience of the first World War furnishes 
part of the explanation for the comparative lack of 
response by individual stock prices to the prospects 
of increased profits as a result of war orders. Look- 
ing backward, Bethlehem Steel culminated its ad- 
vance in 1916 to an all-time high of 700—yet in that 
year it earned over $280 per share. General Mo- 
tors and duPont, also prominent war brides of that 
period, likewise sold at less than five times earnings 
at their peaks that year. Some allowance must be 
made for the fact that stocks had generally been 
selling at lower price-earnings ratios than those 
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which have prevailed in recent years. But failure 
to capitalize profits at anywhere near the conven- 
tional "ten times'’ basis was recognition of the tem- 
porary nature of the boom-time business that was 
being done. None the less, the fact remains that 
stock prices did advance, many of them by several 
hundred per cent. And for that reason, as well as 
others, one would not seem warranted in ruling out 
the probability of at least a moderate ‘war boom" 
type of market in the present instance. (Details on 


page 3.) 
AUTO OUTPUT PARADOX: Although automo- 


bile sales slumped in May, the industry maintained 
its weekly output well above the 90,000-unit mark 
(Ward's estimates), and is continuing to do so thus 
far in June. In recent years production schedules 
have declined materially during those two months 
even when sales have been holding, permitting 
dealers to work off stocks, and preparatory to the 
usual summer change-overs to the new year models. 
The control of production here is not the extremely 
difficult thing it is in the petroleum industry, and it 
is obvious that manufacturers are intentionally per- 
mitting output to run well ahead of sales. The ex- 
planation appears to be found in the country's 
armament program. As everyone knows, plans call 
for the automobile industry to provide a very im- 
portant quantity of the supplies needed to equip 
our defense forces. And by the time they will be 
called upon to start actual large scale preparations 
for this new type of work, the companies will have 
built up sufficient inventories of finished cars to 
permit shutting down completely on their automo- 
tive lines for several months, concentrating most of 
their efforts on getting armament production off 
to a good beginning. Thus an abrupt drop in the 
figures on weekly auto output is shortly to be ex- 
pected, but will carry little significance concerning 
the industry's second half prospects. 


MORE TRADE LOSSES: Italy's entrance into the 
war has had the effect of bringing our trade with 
the entire Mediterranean area to an abrupt end, 
since our ships are no longer permitted to enter this 
newly designated combat area. This is the third 
time during the course of the current conflict that 
our commerce has been further circumscribed. In- 
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vasion of Norway and Denmark cut off our trade 
not only with these two countries but also with 
Sweden; these three countries together accounted 
for about five per cent of our exports during the 
period prior to Germany's action. When Holland 
and Belgium were overrun, a similar proportion of 
our export trade was lost. The Mediterranean area 
has also taken approximately five per cent of our 
total foreign shipments; thus, about 15 per cent of 
our export markets has been wiped out within the 
past two months. Of course, imports from these 
regions have also been stopped, and there are 
sorne domestic industries—notably the paper trade 
—which will actually gain from recent develop- 
ments. Furthermore, the increasing weight of evi- 
dence that our own country is far from invulnerable 
has led to the formulation of a rearmament program 
which should stimulate business sufficiently to make 
up for the foreign trade losses suffered thus far. 
(Details on page 6.) 


RAIL EQUIPMENT ORDERS HOLDING: Dur- 
ing the latter half of 1939 the railway equipment 
companies experienced a very substantial jump in 
new orders, with the bulk of the deliveries coming 
in 1940. As a result, the industry's earnings for the 
current half year have run materially ahead of the 
results for the corresponding period of 1939. Strict- 
ly on the basis of railway orders, results for the com- 
ing six months could be expected to drop off a bit 
from year-ago levels. Locomotive orders piaced 
in the January-May period are somewhat better: 
156 vs. 144. But the freight car total is 6,350, vs. 
7,753; and only 21 passenger cars were ordered 
against 121 for the first five months of last year. 
However, that is far from the entire picture. Some 
of the equipment companies have already received 
very important orders from the Allies for arma- 
ment, as well as some experimental orders from our 
own government. As to the latter, these fore- 
shadow substantial further business in the same type 


trom should raise total results materially above: 


evels seen in any of the recent years. 


MACHINERY EXPORT BOOM: Some idea of 
the effect on machinery companies of the needs 
to conduct a major war {or to prepare 
is to be found in the April figures on exports of in 
dustrial machinery. For that month the total ($40.6 
million) was 65 per cent ahead of that for the same 
1939 month, and constituted the second highest on 
record. Power-driven metal working machinery 
was up 140 per cent, with some items, such as 
thread-cutting and automatic screw machines, show- 
ing increases of as much as 600 per cent. Therein 
lies one of the explanations for the machine too 
builders’ recent operating rate of nearly 95 per cent 
of theoretical capacity. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Carloadings—Score extra-seasona! rise to fresh 
1940 peak. 
Steel Operations—Extend rise. 
Electric Output—Gains to highest point since week 
of March 16. 
Freight Car Orders—Attain best eve! of year in 
May. 
Stock Market—Scores sharp rally. 


NEUTRAL: 
Movie Industry—Anti-trust suit may be settled by 
consent decree. . 


Grain Prices—Pegged quotations abolished; should 
prove constructive. 


Sterling—Official rate to be used for all foreign 
trade; effects mixed. 


NEGATIVE: 


European War—ltaly enters conflict: Germans ex- 
tend gains. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 87 5.74%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 87 5.74 103!/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 82 5.48 102!/, 


West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 75 5.33 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 82 4.88 105!/2 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, '52 93 4.83 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.22 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 106 2.84 102! 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 77 6.47 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 
Recent 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6 cum... 83 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 85 4.70 107!/, 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

31 7.26 48!/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 81 5.55 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 56 6.25% 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 72 5.55 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 93 7.53 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 51% cum. 80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


STOCKS Price, 1939 Yield 19381939 
Adams-Millis  .......... 17 00 5.8% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 52 3.25 62 3.32 3.03 
27 «1.85 68 23.35 23.42 


Borden Company ....... 18 1.40 7.8 1.51 1.81 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 76 5.00 6.6 ee om 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 34 2.50 7.3 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 47 3.00 6.4 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores..... 38 62.50 66 x3.38 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than the selections of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Annual 


(5. $).......... 22 $1.20 5.4% $1.64 $1.90 


Louisville G. & E. "A"... 17 1.50 8.8 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 26 2.00 7.7 1.99 2.47 


Melville Shoe .......... 27 =2.00 7.4 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 19 2.00 10.5 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 39 7.7 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B".. 37 2.30 6.2 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 75 6.00 8.0 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—1!2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi-  Indi- Annual 
STOCKS 1930938 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 28 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 36 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 25 .... D615 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B" .... 34 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 22 ae DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 1.50 D0.70 5.75 
29 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 32 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 6 0.30 0.20 ¢0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 22 ne 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 13 0.50 72D0.29 21.70 


t—Before depletion. 
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t—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. 
ended April 30, 1939. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in weil diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS 
Kennecott Copper ....... 28 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 18 D3.26 DO0.64 
23 2.00 yl.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 24 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 12 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 39 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 6 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 19 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 29 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 18 1.00 0.84 2.43 
8 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.47! 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 32 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 41 2.50 0.59 3.02 


c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 


z—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
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Sunshine and smiles returned to Wall Street last week. 
But under the most illogical circumstances. Early Mon- 
day afternoon, the Italian Government declared war on 
England and France. On the face of things, stock prices 
should have dropped. Instead, directly following Mus- 
solini’s flaming words, quotations stiffened and then 
went on to recover a good portion of losses suffered 
earlier in the session. On Tuesday, quotations stepped 
forward briskly and on the next day, prices bounded 
ahead vigorously in the widest move since the war buy- 
ing of last September. 


Of course, it had previously been mentioned that stocks 
were manifestly in a sold-out position (FW, June 5). 
And, at the same time, it was stated that Italy’s bel- 
ligerency might touch off a sharp decline. There was a 
saving grace in this situation, however: Just prior to 
the Italian Premier’s speech, stocks were down around 
5 points on the average, having fallen back steadily on 
reports of fresh Allied reverses. Thus, when the “bad 
news” came out, the general list was in the position of 
having discounted just about everything of an adverse 
nature. 


When trading began on Thursday, traders could look 
back on an advance of around 10 points in two days— 
and with volume indications mildly encouraging. Re- 
garding Wednesday’s market, several brokers were im- 
pressed with action of the list. Particularly after mid- 
day, it was observed that prices of pivotals and other 
trading favorites showed little tendency to decline. They 
held right up near the highs and this persisted until the 
closing bell. 


THE MOST A 


Stock: 
Packard Motor Car......... 91,800 
79,200 
Steel 77,300 
General Motors ..........-- 67,700 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 56,800 
Anaconda Copper ........-- 52,800 


Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 43,800 
Internat’l Paper & Power.. 43,200 
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Because of last month's stock market slide, auto sales 
have slowed up recently. Notwithstanding, motor car 
production continues at a high level—and this in the 
face of the final stretch of the current model year. What 
with the exigencies of national defense and the pos- 
sibility of higher prices in 1941, it looks very thuch as 
if the auto builders are going to turn out cars while 
the opportunity exists. 


Reports from the building industry covering the month 
of May stress the fact that recent intensification of the 
conflict abroad has not yet affected activity. In this 
connection, it is significant that residential totals—which 
would probably be the first to deteriorate in a “scare’’— 
attained the highest level since August, 1929. Besides, 
volume gains were continuous throughout the month. 


Contrary to some earlier belief, the Wagner Invest- 
ment Trust Bill is likely to be passed by Congress this 
session. This was told to the writer last week by an 
SEC official who had just returned from Washington. 
According to this individual, the bill—which has been 
modified—has “95 per cent of the industry behind it’ 
and is ready to be brought to a vote on the Senate floor. 


In almost every quarter, more and more talk is heard 
that the U. S. is “going to get into this war.” What the 
future may hold, no one knows. But to adopt a mentally 
defensive attitude on the matter at this time is to sap the 
national will to resist active belligerency. Even now, there 
are the advocates of an expeditionary force. Which sug- 
gests that these individuals have the satisfaction of form- 
ing the first contingent—Written, June 13. 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Standard Gil, Ni. J.... 43,200 313% 35% 
Willys-Overland ........... 42,100 2% 3 + % 
Lockheed Aircraft ......... 41,800 2914 273% —ly 
Boeing Airplane ............ 33,400 15 1434 —% 
30,500 57% 571% — 
General Electric ........... 29,600 2914 30 +¥Yy 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 28,400 13% 15 +1% 
International Nickel ....... 28,300 20% 22% +21% 
North American Aviation... 27,600 17% 17% +¥Y 
N. Y. Central Railroad...... 26,700 10 


Finfote 
4 
4 
Shares Net Shares +—Price—~ Net 
Open Last Change 
46% 48 +1% 
8 — % 
15% 15% 
403 % + % 
% 41 KR 
70 
vA I I 
2034 «21% +% 
I 
7% . 8% 
12% 12 


War Baby Talk 


An easily maneuverable turret 
for mounting machine guns in the 
side- of airplanes will soon be intro- 
duced by Glenn L. Martin Company 
—the device provides a wide range 
of firing, protects the pilot and yet 
does not materially increase the wind 
resistance of the plane. . . . Timken- 
Detroit Axle, which has been making 
mostly oil burners and hot water heat- 
ers, will soon be ready to aid rearma- 
ment—axles for gun carriages and 
military trucks will be first... . Prog- 
ress is being made by General Steel 
Castings in the allocation of part of 
its plant for the production of steel 
armor plate—the company could serve 
the requirements of both land and sea 
forces, from tanks to battleships. . . . 
Experimental work on the British 
“Aspen” aircraft engine may lead 
Briggs Manufacturing into the pro- 
duction of heavy aviation motors— 
this company’s most recent venture 
outside of auto bodies has _ been 
plumbing ware. . . . Another interest- 
ing development in the “ploughshare- 
to-sword” trend is reported by Rem- 
ington-Rand—one of its factories, 
which has been making filing cabinets, 
will soon start on the production of 
army field kitchens. 


Of fshoots & Sidelines 


A new sister or companion prod- 
uct to “Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream” will soon be introduced by 
Lehn & Fink—it will be known as 
“Hinds Deodorant” and will also be 
in the form of a cream. . . . Callaway 
Mills, long a producer of duck, suit- 
ings, twine and rugs, will spread out 
further in the textile field—next fall 
the company will add a line of bath 
towels and bathroom ensembles. . . . 
Latest entrant in the household ap- 
pliance field is Casco Products which 
has always specialized in automobile 
accessories—its first offering will be 
an electric heating pad for the home. 
... A new venture for Patent Cereals, 
maker of livestock feeds, will be a 
new chemical type cleansing com- 
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pound—called ‘*Sunseal,” it is made 
by adding a tablespoon of the prepa- 
ration to a gallon of water... . To 
its long line of art objects, ashtrays 
and household utensils, Chase Copper 
& Brass will next add flower pots— 
its new “Tom Thumb” plant pot is 
designed as a midget holder for top- 
heavy plants. 


Syathetics 


Reports that Holeproof Hosiery 


Was testing nylon for men’s socks , 


(FW, Apr. 2) were confirmed last 
week—its fall line will include a new 
type of men’s hose made of the same 
rayon used for automobile tire cords 
and reinforced with nylon heels and 
toes. . . . Cellulose acetate is the raw 
material used for making the new 
“Transelope” of Stein Bros. Manu- 
facturing—this is a new transparent 
envelope that can be employed for 
either the protection or exhibition of 
photographs, letters, etc. . . . Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas will soon have a 
full line of glass spun tablecloths and 
napkins ready for retail distribution 
—rough homespun and delicate linen 
effects will both be available. . . . Most 
revolutionary yet in clothespins are 
the new plastic creations of the Rode- 
meyer Company—while so thin that a 
dozen may be held in one hand, the 
pins are said to be kind to the fabric 
and at the same time provide a sturdy 


grasp. 


here’s always a goofy 
record to fit the times, so 


here’s the “Fractional His- 
tory of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

Third Degree 
Fourth Alarm 
| Fifth Column 


Contatnerwise 


Something new in coffee packing 
will be offered by Owens-Illinois 
Glass—the container is made of a tube 
of sheet rubber sealed at intervals to 
separate individual portions, with the 
resulting package having the appear- 
ance of a string of sausages. . 
Beech-Nut Packing has the patent on 
a new cylindrical package, made by 
a plurality of wrappings, that can be 
opened instantly—the secret is a tape 
that extends lengthwise within the 
package with a tab on the outside... . 
A sanitary wrapper, especially de- 
signed for ice cream cones, will be 
featured in the summer campaign of 
General Ice Cream—it is said that 
this is the first time a protective coy- 
ering has been used on this confection. 
.. . Perfumers are going in for con- 
tainers that reflect more closely the 
character of their products—Shulton, 
Inc., is offering its “Early American” 
toilet water in a miniature reproduc- 
tion of an authentic colonial bottle, 
while Irving W. Rice & Company is 
introducing its “Irice’’ pineapple 
cologne in a jar that apes the 
thatched-topped fruit from Hawaii. 
... The “Vuepak” transparent con- 
tainer of Monsanto Chemical started 
out as a holder for orchids sold by 
the swanky florists—but to show that 
this is not a high hat container, “Vue- 
paks” have just scored a big success 
in packaging pretzels for Bachman 
Bakeries. 


Christenings 


A new # line of men’s shoes wili 
soon be introduced by Endicott-John- 
son under the name “Johnsonian.” 
... Next in motorized tricycles is the 
“Springeycle” of U. S. Spring & 
Bumper, a vehicle which combines the 
style of a bicycle and a scooter... . 
John B. Stetson Company has se- 
lected “Stratoliner” as the tradename 
for its newest lightweight felt hat that 
is supposed to imitate the perky caps 
of TWA hostesses. . . . The device 
perfected by Peerless Chain for carry- 
ing skis, fishing rods, oars and other 
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clongated objects on the top of an 
automobile will be called the “Top- 
()-Car Carrier.” ... A portable desk 
that can be used on the lap as easily 
as a regular desk will be offered by 
Beckhard Line as the “Lapdesk.” . . . 
The foreign influence seems to have 
effected the game field for Gotham 
Pressed Steel has named its new top- 
and-pin novelty “El  Jumperino,” 
while the latest card game of Selchow 
& Righter will be known as “We 
Wow Wang.” ... There is no ap- 
parent connection but the new type of 
shoe tree of Wayne W. Light Com- 
pany has been christened “Show 
Wings.” . . . Latest in gadgets for 
improving the golf game is the 
*Swingtest” of Paul-Rohland, Inc., in 
two styles: an indoor model for the 
duffer and an outdoor variety for the 
pro and semi-pro. 


Odds & Ends 


“Superman” of the comic strips 
and Hecker Products radio serial has 
been selected as the leading character 
for the coming toy season—this 
mythical strongman will feature the 
Thanksgiving Day parade of R. H. 
Macy and a new series of movie 
shorts by Republic Pictures. . . . The 
iconoscope, eye of the television 


HEN you choose Celotex Interior 
Finishes for office remodeling, you 
actually accomplish three jobs at a single 
material cost. Rooms take on an attrac- 


make rooms easier 


to heat in winter — 


easier to keep cool in summer. 


Without obligation, you can get com- 


tive modern appearance, walls are new 
and structurally strong and the natural 
colors of the materials create smart deco- 
rative effects without painting. 


plete information on remodeling the in- 
terior of any building in which you are in- 
terested. Simply call your Celotex dealer. 
He'll gladly make a free estimate—show 
you how the job can be done at a saving 
with Celotex Interior Finish Products. 
Call him today. Or write direct to The 


camera, has been made available for 
amateur use by R. C. A. at a new low 
price of $25—this will make it pos- 
sible for the amateur to build a com- 
plete television transmitting and re- 
ceiving set for less than $300. ... A 


You save on labor costs, too, for there is 
0 need to tear down or tear out existing 
finish. Celotex Interior Finish Plank, Tile 


survey of the present market by 
Abbott Laboratories reveals that 
there are now 44 different vitamin 
products now in use—while these 
number more than the letters of the 
alphabet, they run from only A to Kk. 
. . . Sensational claims are made for 
a new type liquid cake mix developed 
by the Dawn Donut Company—the 
mixture, sold in cans, contains all in- 
gredients necessary for cake making 
except the flour and baking powder. 
... The new folding suitcase perfected 
by Mark Cross is one answer to the 
traveler’s prayer for luggage that can 
be stored away during a trip—avail- 
able in two sizes (21 and 24 inches 
long) these bags can be opened up or 
folded flat in a half-minute. .. . A re- 
markable advancement over old fash- 
ioned methods is the new electric ice 
cream scoop of Vita Sales Corpora- 
tion—the press of a lever causes the 
scoop to bore a core of cream out of 
a can that is tailor-made to fit the 
regulation ice cream cone. 
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and Building Board can be applied 
right over present walls. The trans- 
formation is clean, quick, complete, 
and the cost surprisingly low. 


Small wonder, then, that building 
operators, owners and trustees are 
now using Celotex Interior Finish 
Products to make offices more at- 
tractive to renters and to provide 
efficient insulating qualities that 


CELOTEX 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group 
of products marketed by 


Celotex Corporation, Chicago. 


INTERIOR FINISH 
PRODUCTS 


The Celotex Corporation. 


WARTIME ECONOMY 


Continued from page 4 


pation of the subsequent decline in 
earning power. 

The World War bull market.in this 
country topped out in the fall of 1916. 
After declining through most of 1917, 
the advance was resumed in the fol- 
lowing vear, but the best levels at- 
tained by the averages in 1918 were 
considerably short of the 1916 highs. 


Indexes of business declined sharply 
on America’s entry into the war, but 
after this shock had been absorbed, 
production volume again turned up- 
ward and reached a high level in 1918 sae 
(although somewhat below the highs 5 

of the 1915-1916 period as shown by = 
the indexes available for these years ). 


But despite the heavy volume of pro- a 
duction, profits of most representa- oe 
tive companies turned sharply down- a 
ward. 


The lush prosperity of 19135-1917, 
engendered by Allied war orders in 
which price was no object. ended as 
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the country adjusted itself to a full 
wartime economy. Some companies 
continued to wax rich on U. S. Gov- 
ernment “cost plus” contracts, but in- 
dustrial profits generally declined 
sharply in 1918 despite a high rate 
of activity. Government controls of 
prices and production, progressive ad- 
vances in wages, and increased taxes 
were responsible. Quoting the annual 
review of the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle for 1917, “with the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war, the Government undertook the 
regulation and control of prices. Ex- 
travagant prices and inordinate prof- 
its were now to be a thing of the 
past.” Wage rates advanced sharply, 
and continued to rise through 1918. 

Governmental controls and taxes 
will be discussed in future articles in 
this series. They are mentioned here 
only because of their importance as 
contributing causes of the relatively 
low appraisal of corporate earnings in 
the stock market which may be ex- 
pected in a wartime economy. As long 
as there is a serious threat of higher 
taxes and more stringent controls, the 
market is not likely to accept current 
earnings at full face value. 

Despite all of these restrictive in- 
fluences, and the indications that they 
will again be operative in some de- 
gree in the months which lie ahead, 
one should not jump to the conclusion 
that opportunities for stock market 
profits will be lacking. Although 
there is much to support the belief 
that conditions will not permit the de- 
velopment of a counterpart of the 
meteoric markets of 1915 and 1916, 
the possibility of at least a moderate 
war boom cannot be ruled out. Re- 
cently, the market has been dominated 
by fears of a German victory and of 
this country’s involvement as an ac- 
tive belligerent. Imposition of gov- 
ernmental controls and taxes approxi- 
mating a full wartime status seems to 
have been partly, if not largely dis- 
counted. In another phase of the 
market, the inflationary implications 
of war may well gain the ascendancy. 


he foreign list provided the only 

important exceptions to last 
week’s vigorous rally ; Italian, Argen- 
tine and a few other issues declined 
to new lows. However, Canadian 
bonds showed a strong recovery. 
The more speculative classes of do- 
mestic obligations were most con- 
spicuous, rising sharply in accordance 
with stock market trends, but the re- 
covery was general throughout the 
list, extending from defaulted issues 
to high grade corporates and U. S. 
Governments. 


B. & M. PLAN 


The “first of the final steps toward 
consummation” of the Boston & 
Maine’s debt readjustment plan was 
taken recently when the directors de- 
clared the plan operative as of June 
13. Approval by the ICC and the 
RFC must also be obtained and 
other legal requirements satisfied be- 
fore final consummation. However, 
the date that the plan was declared 
operative is a matter of practical im- 
portance to assenting bondholders, 
since it limits the period in which the 
choice between the cash option and 
the alternative of acceptance of new 
first mortgage and income bonds can 
be made. The time within which 
holders of assented bonds may elect 
to take cash in lieu of first mortgage 
bonds will expire at the close of busi- 
ness June 24. Under present condi- 
tions the cash option is regarded as 
more attractive. Assenting bond- 
holders who have not already given 
notice of their election should do so 
before the end of the week. 


TEXAS CORP. 3's 


Early in May, the Texas Corpora- 
tion filed a_ registration statement 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 

change Commission, and due to appear soon, is the following issue. 
date given is not to be regarded as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently 
delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Issue: 
Rochester Gas & Electric...... 


Offering 
$15,000,000 gen. 3%s, 1970 


The 


Date 

Underwriters Due 
First Boston Corp; 

Smith, Barney June 24 
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with the SEC covering an issue of 
234 per cent debentures which were 
to be sold for the purpose of refund- 
ing the outstanding debenture 3's, 
1951. Subsequently, the latter issue 
was called for redemption on July 8 
at 103. But because of unsettled mar- 
ket conditions in May, the new issue 
did not appear at the end of the 20- 
day registration period, and judging 
from the most recent developments, 
it will be indefinitely postponed. Last 
week it was announced that the re- 
demption call had been rescinded. 
This action, although decidedly un- 
usual, will presumably be welcomed 
by holders of the debenture 314s, who 
hold a high grade bond producing a 
relatively good yield, and will be 
freed at least temporarily from the 
necessity of facing a vexing reinvest- 
ment problem. The 3%s, which had 
heen selling only slightly above the 
call price, advanced only fractionally 
on the news. The anomaly of 31% 
per cent bonds, due 1951, selling 114 
points below the same company’s de- 
benture 3s, 1959, is doubtless to be 
explained by the assumption that the 
refinancing will be revived when the 
general market background is more 
favorable. 


TREASURY 3%s 


The long postponement of Treas- 
ury action on the 33¢ per cent bonds 
called for payment June 15 caused 
some apprehension among investors, 
who feared that the issue might be 
paid off without any exchange offer 
and with a consequent loss of the 
premium. Following the announce- 
ment last Monday of rights to ex- 
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change for new 3'4-year 1 per cent 
notes, the called bonds rallied but did 
not hold all of their gains. The 1 
per cent interest rate places the notes 
in the institutional investment cate- 
gory, but the offer was regarded as 
generous in comparison without pre- 
vailing yields on outstanding Treas- 
ury notes of comparable maturity. 
Short term Treasuries were laggard 
in last week’s brisk rally in the U. S. 
Government list. Bond market stu- 
dents are wondering if the national 
defense program, which will necessi- 
tate large scale Treasury financing, 
may not mean a considerable narrow- 
ing of the spreads between yields on 
short term and long term obligations. 


CONTINENTAL ROLL & STEEL 


More than $3 million of this com- 
pany’s bonds have been deposited or 
pledged for exchange and the reor- 
ganization plan has been declared op- 
erative. The plan provides for a 10- 
year extension of the maturity of the 
first mortgage 6s from June 1, 1940; 
the conversion privilege is eliminated 
in consideration of a distribution of 
4 shares of common stock for each 
$1,000 bond. 


LEHIGH VALLEY BONDS 


A sharp decline of 9 points in Le- 
high Valley Harbor Terminal 5s re- 
cently on the sale of one bond called 
attention to the position of the more 
actively traded Lehigh Valley issues. 
With the large majority of specula- 
tive rails bonds selling not far above 
their record lows, the market action 
of these liens has not been conspicu- 
ous. However, their record in recent 
months contrasts with that of the 
Boston & Maine bonds, for which a 
readjustment plan has also been pro- 
posed, and the obligations of the 
Baltimore & Ohio showed greater 
resistance during the general market 
decline. 

The Lehigh Valley’s bond readjust- 
ment plan was formulated at about 
the same time as that of the B. & O., 
but the latter completed the require- 
ments under the Chandler Act some 
months ago while the Lehigh Valley 
has encountered a number of compli- 
cations and its plan is still in doubt. 
The main difficulty is the inability of 
the roads operating in New Jersey 
to effect a settlement of large accu- 
mulated tax arrears in that state. 
Largely because of this factor, Fed- 
eral Court hearings on the debt ad- 
justment plan have been postponed 
several times. Hope for assistance in 
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the form of a settlement of the claims 
in the Black Tom case has been de- 
ferred. The company will probably 
obtain $5 million or more on these 
claims ultimately, but payment of the 
award has been delayed by litigation 
which may be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 

Even if the company continues to 
obtain relief by withholding a part of 
fixed charge payments under the ad- 
justment plan, the long term prob- 
lems will not be solved, since interest 
charges are scheduled to revert to the 
old basis on May 1, 1941. Although 
present prices (around 10 for the gen- 
eral mortgage bonds) appear to dis- 
count the uncertainties quite liberally, 
other speculative rail bonds appear to 
offer better long term possibilities for 
recovery. 


GENERAL MILLS 
PIONEERS 


eneral Mills recently made an 
G anouncement of primary impor- 
tance to the baking industry and the 
public at large. Its great research lab- 
oratories have perfected two new 
products for commercial distribution 
—‘Vibic Flour” and “Vibic Concen- 
trate.”” Each of them brings to white 
bread all the important vitamins and 
minerals present in the whole grain. 
Thus, the housewife can now have 
her white bread and yet obtain the full 
measure of nutrition heretofore found 
only in the whole wheat variety. 


NEW INVENTION 
BY PHILCO 


he first fundamental improve- 

ment in the phonograph since 
Edison’s discoveries in the recording 
and reproduction of sound, was made 
public last week by Philco Corpora- 
tion. The new invention is the “photo- 
electric phonograph.” It uses entire- 
ly new principles in the reproduction 
of music and speech from records by 
giving practical application, for this 
purpose, to one of science’s greatest 
achievements—the photo-electric cell. 
Among the advances made possible 
by this development are a notable im- 
provement in tone and quality of pho- 
nographic reproduction, and a 900 
per cent increase in the useful life of 
records. 


EARNINGS 
DIVIDENDS 
HIGHS & LOWS 


and other essential records covering stocks and 
bonds traded in on the leading Stock Exchanges 
of the United States and Canada are contained in 
our 384-page monthly booklet. 


THE INVESTOR'S 
POCKET MANUAL 


There is no single pocket booklet that covers 
securities so comprehensively, accurately and 
clearly. The latest issue should be in the posses- 
sion of every intelligent investor. 


The “June Issue” will be furnished FREE by 
any representative Stock Exchange house on re- 
quest, OR, for 50 cents the latest issue will be 
sent direct by The FINANCIAL PRESS of 
NEW YORK, Publishers, 116 Broad St., N. Y. 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


A leading bindery manufacturer has made up for 
us a very attractive and durable leatherette binder 
9 x 12% inches, 3% inches thick—the right size 
to hold 26 issues (6 months’ copies) of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. Title is stamped on the 
dark green cover in rich antique gilt. In a few 
seconds each week's issue may be inserted in this 
binder to stay or it may be removed just as easily. 
Price $2.50; special—2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 


Guenther Publishing Corporation 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 45, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 34, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on August 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1940. 


How.anp H. PE Lt, Jr. 
Secretary 


June 6, 1940 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
June 12, 1940. 
DIVIDEND NO. 351 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the second quarter of 1940, of 
Seventy-five Cents ($0.75) a share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Company, payable 
on June 29, 1940, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 19, 1940. 
WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
June 7th, 1940. 
“THE Board of Directors on June 5th, 
1940 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on June 
29th, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of _business on June 18th, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 


Vice-President & Treasurer. 


You dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 
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1.650 for only 


Provided You Remit $10 at the Same Time for 
an Annual Subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD 


We now have in one large indexed book all the “Stock Factographs” that were 
published in FINANCIAL WORLD from September 14, 1938 to May 1, 1940. By 
getting this book of 1,650 “Factographs” you can study the attractiveness of 
1,650 of America’s leading “Listed Stocks” on the basis of essential boiled- 
down facts most investors do not have. This book gives you a big advantage 
over uninformed investors. All stocks on the New York Stock Exchange and 
Curb are covered (12 revised “Stock Factographs” will appear in each coming 
issue of FINANCIAL WORLD). Included with each “Factograph” is a chart 


showing annual earnings per share 
and price range for eight years. Don’t 
miss this remarkable value. Send only 
$11.95 for all the following: 


THE NEXT 12 ISSUES OF OUR VALUABLE 


MONTHLY STOCK RATINGS AND DATA BOOK 
Included Free With Your Annual Sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD 


Our monthly stock ratings and data book, “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” 
is referred to daily by thousands of investors 


(a) A big indexed book containing reprints 
of 1,650 “Stock Factographs” 


(b) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. 


(c) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” 


(d) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll” and 
“Sound Investment Rules” (recently re- 
vised ) 


wishing to look up such important points as our 
own individual ratings on 1,600 stocks, their 
earnings comparisons by years and by shorter 
periods, ticker symbols, dividend rates and dates, 
capital structure and current asset position. A 
(e) Confidential Advice Privilege by letter, brief comment on each company on N, Y. S. E. is 
according to our rules (this Advice Privi- 
lege is exclusively for yearly subscribers). 


given (changed as conditions warrant). This 
stock guide is revised monthly so that each new 


(f) Extra Special—An immediate expert sur issue becomes indispensable to investors wanting, 


vey of not to exceed 20 of your listed 
securities (see note below). 


for quick reference, the latest essential. statistics 
and our individual ratings on 1,600 stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York el Build Up 


For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for: Your 
(a) An immediate survey of my 20 listed securities (See note | 


below) (write on separate sheet) Name 
(b) fuse next 52 ney issues of FINANCIAL WORLD S f d 
,664 pages of vital investment facts and analyses) atercuards 
(c) The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings 
and data book — “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF . 
LISTED STOCKS” (Covers 1,600 Listed Stocks) 


(d) The privilege of obtaining confidential advice by letter on City 


one security at a time, as per your rules | 
(e) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’? (220 Common Stocks) 


FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION | 

(10 Add $1.95 to $10 subscription price for large new book of “Factographs” (published May Ist) Total $11.95 | 
(—10 Add 50 cents extra for June Bond Guide showing ratings and vital data on 4,800 bonds ($2 value) , 

| 


(0) Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and large new book of “Factographs” (published May Ist) 
Note—Our personal advice is limited to securities on N. Y. S. E. and N. Y. Curb. 
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hree weeks ago it was here point- 
ed out that the market had de- 
clined nearly 41 points from the sec- 
ondary top in April and was only 
some 13 points above the bottom of 


March 31, 1938. It was also said: 
“While a cautious policy is still ad- 
visable until the market has shown 
sufficient power to emerge from the 
present vertical channel, this is never- 
theless the time to follow the market 
closely. The first significant rally 
after a panic is usually very fast.” 

Since that time evidence has con- 
tinued to accumulate that the down- 
ward phase of the cycle, measured 
from the top of September, 1939, was 
terminating. Instead of an immedi- 
ate sustained rally or further decline, 
the market since May 20 has followed 
the tortuous course of a triangle. The 
downward thrust from 116.58 on 
June 7 to 110.41 on June 10 com- 
pleted the cyclical reaction. In the 
subsequent two days, the market has 
recovered over 11 points, on rising 
volume. 

As further evidence suggesting 
that the reaction has run its course, 
the time interval from the May-June 
bottom to the previous cyclical bot- 
tom of April, 1939, is comparable 
with the lap from the April, 1939, 
bottom to the primary bottom of 
March, 1938. Strong support, re- 
gardless of news, was forthcoming at 
the 110-level at the proper time. This 
buying also occurred in the vicinity 
of a line drawn from the top of Sep- 
tember, 1939, through the top of the 


rally following the first reaction. 
(This line appears on the chart be- 
low. ) 

Wednesday's price range shows a 
gap at the 116-118 level. with the 
lowest point well above the highest 
price of June 11. “Break-away” gaps 
of this type occurred on April 2, 
1938, June 20, 1938, September 30, 
1938, and September 2, 1939. They 
indicate a reversal of the previous 
important trend and are rarely, if 
ever, closed during the new cycle. 
Break-away gaps should never be 
confused with “exhaustion gaps,’ 
which are sometimes present in the 
final stage of a movement. Thus an 
exhaustion gap occurred on May 21, 
1940, at the 120.52-121.68 level; this 
gap was closed today. 

For the first time since last Sep- 
tember, therefore, these technical 
studies (time, net price change, trend 
lines, rhythm and volume) lead to 
the conclusion that a new cycle is 
probably starting, that this cycle is 
comparable in some respects with the 
March-November and April-Septem- 
ber cycles of 1938 and 1939, and that 
the top of the new cycle, or of an im- 
portant phase, will probably not be 
made before the late summer. AIl- 
though the new cycle may be of rela- 
tively short duration, the extent may 
be important as there are present cer- 
tain forces that have high-speed char- 
acteristics. Under the circumstances, 
the moving average curves should be 
disregarded for the present.—IVrit- 
ten June 12, 1940, W. Brian Ilatson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as 
indications of THe FiInanctAL Wortp’s opinion on the stock market 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


The Financial World 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 


Please write on letterhead 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features specifications unobtainable 
from any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


and accuracy. 


An interesting new catalogue. describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need in office and = industry. 


Please write on business letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning a home. or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


ACCOMPLISH MORE IN LESS TIME 
Folder describing the new low 
tercommunicating system for 
tory and home. Please write 
letterhead. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
ieading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 iilustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


AN ALL EXPENSE DUDE RANCH 
VACATION 


On a Ranch in the Rockies near Glacier 
National Park. Gives locations, rates, ete. 
A trip of thrills and yet inexpensive. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. For home owners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 
A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on letterhead. 


AIR CONDITIONERS FOR YOUR 
HOME AND OFFICE 
Enjoy cooled, dry, fresh clean air on hot. 
humid days and nights. Moderately priced 
and obtainable on easy payments. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


HOW ONE CAN MAKE A LIVING ASA 

LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


comfort econ- 


priced in- 
office, fac- 
on business 


24-page informative booklet on this sub 

ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm 
PATTY PERFECT 

Attractive booklet which answers the 


que stion: ‘‘What are the 
of a Good Secretary? 
business letterhead. 


ANALYSES OF 18 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
Also study of 24 dividend paying com- 


mon stocks, and statistics on 1.000 stocks. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


Qualifications 
Please write on 
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Central Illinois Light Company 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Company 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (CER)Pfd. 


Incorporated: 1913, Illinois. Office: 316 100 

South Jefferson Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. PRICE RANGE 

Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 75 

Number of wee stockholders (Decem- 50 

ber 31, 1938): 2,646. 25 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $18,554,300 0 

*Preferred stock 4%% cum. EARNED PER SHARE $30 
111,464 shs $20 

+Common stock (no par)........ 210,000 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. +All owned 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 : Earnings and Price Range (CX) 
incorporated: 1898, Colorado, and succeeded 60 


in 1899 to properties of the Union Pacific, 45 
Denver & Gulf, and Denver, Leadville & 30 
Gunnison Railways. Office: Denver, Colorado, 15 
Anrual meeting: Third Thursday in May. — 


0 PER Shane] 9? 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $56,067,000 
4% non-cum. 95.000 $3 
( 5,000 shs | 
+Second preferred 4% non-cum. OEFICIT PER GHARE 
85,000 shs 1932 '33 "35 ‘36 ‘38 1939 
C stock ($100 par)....... 310,000 shs 


by The Commonwealth & Souther Corp. 

Business: Supplies electricity to Peoria, Pekin, Springfield, 
De Kalb and 63 other communities in Illinois. Natural gas, 
steam and/or hot water service is supplied to Peoria, Spring- 
field and a number of other communities. Electric operations 
in Springfield are in competition with a municipal plant that 
has served part of that city since 1916. 

Management: Controlled by Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, which owns the entire common stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $2.5 million; cash, $254,083; U. S. Government securi- 
ties, $2.5 million. Working capital ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book value 
of preferred stock, $217.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred, 
issued in 1936. 

Outlook: With the load factor well balanced by the com- 
posite industrial, commercial and residential demand, the 
strongly upward long term trend in electric consumption has 
been retarded only in periods of general business depression. 

Comment: The preferred is in a strong investment position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


Year's Divi- 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends poe manned 
$5.50 $3.65 $3.13 $3.62 $15.90 RE 
3.92 3.11 4.68 16.98 
4.39 3.45 5.04 18.83 
3.58 3.26 5.76 18.91 a1 75 
4.64 3.65 5.22 19.95 4.50 107 4— 96 
3.25 2.96 5.21 17.05 4.50 111%— 99% 
4.04 3.14 5.61 18.79 4.50 11344—103% 


*Earnings are based on present capitalization. +Present preferred stock issued in 
May, and listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange on December 29, 1936. tPaid or payable 
to July 1, 1940. §To June 12, 1940. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, succeeding 40 a 


two predecessor companies. Office: Lind- 30 
bergh Field, San Diego, California. Annual 20 | 
meeting: Last Wednesday in March. Num- 10 
ber of stockholders (February 21, 1939): — $3 


- Earnings and Price Range (F) 


Preferred, 508; common, 2,289. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 
*Preferred stock $3 conv. non- 0 

23,820 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


1932 "33 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


par 
Common ($1 par).........576,160 shs 


“Convertible into two shares of common for each share of preferred: callable at 
$55 a share. 

Business: Manufactures various types of airplanes for com- 
mercial, cargo and military use. Lines include passenger sea- 
planes, military patrol flying boats, pursuit, attack, observa- 
tion and heavy bombardment airplanes. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Net working capital December 31, 1939, 
$4 million; cash, $3.1 million. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. 
Book value of common, $8.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since is- 
suance in 1936. On common: 50 cents in 1937, $1 in 1938. 

Outlook: The domestic defense program and foreign demand 
for military aircraft brighten intermediate term prospects; a 
well entrenched trade position suggests full participation in 
the indicated longer term development of the _ industry 
whether in war or peace. 

Comment: Despite favorable secular factors, the shares 
remain in an essentially speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share..... $0.01 $0.56 $0.29 $0.68 $2.55 $1.79 Suivi 

Dividends paid ....... None None None 0.50 1.00 None *None 
Price Range: 

>> 12% 18 24% 33% 26% 32% *31% 

6% 7 14% 8 10% 15% *175% 


*To June 12, 1940 


“Has first preference as to non-cum. dividends of $4 per annum. 
eee. +Has second preference as to non-cum. dividends of $4 per annum. 
at par. 


Business: Operates about 1,730 miles of road, mainly in 
Colorado and Texas, forming an important link between the 
Northwest and Southwest. Lines connect with the Burlington 
system and extend from Orin, Wyo., and with the Burlington- 
Rock Island constitute a through route to the Gulf ports. 

Management: Under same management as C., B. & Q. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $64,298; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.03-to-1. Book value of combined preferred and com- 
mon shares, $110.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments to 1931; none 
since. Common dividends 1908-12, 1921-22 and 1926-30. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect agricultural conditions in the 
Southwest and the rate of operations of the Colorado steel 
industry. Proposed merger of Texas properties would effect 
large savings. 

Comment: All classes of stock represent large speculative 
risks; large Burlington holdings make for a small floating 
supply. 


Redeemable at 
Redeemable 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 193 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share. psi: D$3.77 D$0. D$5.36 $0.65 
Range: 

40% 22% 36% 27% 8% 8% 

165s 10% 19 5% 3% 2% *1% 


*To June 12, 1940. 


National Gypsum Company 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 aseamnings and Price Range (NG) 


incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 192 


Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 20 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 15 PRICE RANGE Ayo 
Number, stockholders: (March 30, 1989): 

ou 


Capitalization: Funded debt.... $4,805,500 0 
*Preferred $4.50 cum. 

60,000 shs EARNEO PER SHARE 
Common par)........1,261.458 shs 


0 
*Callable at $105 per share and convertible 1932 °33 “34 35 36 “37 (38 1939 
into common at 0 a share through Nov. 
30, 1941 and increasing scale thereafter. 
Business: Mines gypsum and limestone and manufactures 


gypsum board, lath plaster. metal lath insulation boards, 
acoustical products, water paints and various lime products. 
Operates 15 plants and 13 sales offices in the eastern, southern 
and midwestern sections of the U. S. Sales are divided as 
follows: gypsum products, 75%; lime, 12%; insulating and 
soundproofing products, 9%; paint, 4%. 
Management: Built company up to second largest in field. 
Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $5.2 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of common, $5.16 a share. 
Dividend Record: Poor. Dividends paid irregularly on old 
preferred; but regularly on new preferred since issuance in 
1939. Initial disbursement of 25 cents on common in 1939. 
Outlook: Sales volume depends entirely upon activity in the 
building industry. Low production costs and efficient dis- 
tribution system give company a strong competitive position. 
Comment: The senior stock possesses semi-investment char- 


acteristics; the common is a typical business cycle issue. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Yea 

=. apne Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total aa Price Range 

$0.16 $0.04 $0.07 0.27 None 
$0.22 0.27 0.21 $0.67 
$0.08 0.22 0.11 D0.05 $0.33 None 18%— 4% 
ar 0.03 0.17 0.22 0.07 0.49 None 16%— 5 
RR 0.10 0.35 0.36 0.13 0.94 $0.25 16%— 8% 


tSix months. 


*Based on present capitalization. Not available. $After surtax. 
9. 


{To June 12, 194 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


Concluded from page 14 


this connection, it may be recalled 
that the big deal in which subsidiaries 
of U. S. Steel contracted for delivery 
of a large amount of iron ore to Ford 
created some apprehension several 
months ago that long existing rela- 
tionships in the ore trade might be 
disrupted. On the basis of present 
indications there is little to suggest 
that Great Northern’s competitive 
position is seriously threatened. 

Wheat traffic is also important for 
the Great Northern, and 1940 pros- 
pects for this commodity have im- 
proved substantially. Moisture con- 
ditions in the Northwest are the best 
in several years. The Department of 
Agriculture June 1 report estimates a 
239 million bushel spring wheat crop, 
compared with 191.5 million bushels 
last year and a 10-year average of 
183.6 million bushels. The actual 
yield will, of course, depend upon 
weather conditions and other factors 
during the summer months. 

Because of the road’s dependence 
upon the volatile steel industry and 
the vicissitudes of agriculture in the 
Northwest, its earnings are inevitably 
highly variable. But great improve- 
ment in the road’s financial position 
over the past eight years affords a 
good basis for a constructive attitude 
toward the stock. Annual interest 
charges have been reduced from $18.9 
million in 1932 to about $14.2 mil- 
lion. There are no further maturity 
problems of importance until 1946, 
when the $99.9 million convertible 4s 
fall due. Assuming that average earn- 
ings over the next few years are sat- 
isfactory, liberal dividend payments 
would help to establish price levels 
for the stock which would tend to en- 
courage conversion of the Series G 
4s (convertible at $40 a share). Al- 
though this conversion basis is twice 
the present market price of the stock, 
it will be recalled that the G 4s sold 
above 140 in 1937. 

Great Northern preferred (the only 
equity issue) at prices around 21 is 
quoted approximately midway be- 
tween the 1939 high and low. The 
stock is regarded as one of the best 
media in the rail group for speculat- 
ing upon cyclical trends in American 
industry. 
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Take prompt 


advantage 


of this opportunity 
for better income 


A new situation has developed as the result of the 
entry of Italy into the war and the intensification of 
the German attack on France. Losing all sense of 
proportion, investors have tossed securities into the 
market without discrimination. 


However, this selling, which brought quoted values 
of many securities down deep into the bargain sector. 
has created genuine opportunities for establishing 
portfolios on a basis promising capital enhancement 
or recovery, or an unusual rate of income. 


These opportunities will pass quickly. Take time 
by the forelock and put your list of securities in 
line with the recovery prospect. Do as other alert 
investors do — register your portfolio with the 
Financial World Research Bureau for continuing 
supervision. This will quickly establish your hold- 


ings on a basis keyed to 
the investment prospect. 
and keep them there. 


The service is personal. There 
are no printed bulletins or 
group advices. The supervi- 
sion is entirely through cor- 


respondence, and _ consulta- 
tion by mail, wire or in 
person. 


The annual fee is small; one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
market value at the time you 
enroll. The minimum fee is 
$125 a year. It applies to port- 
folios valued between $10,000 
and $50,000. 

Mail your list of securities 
with your registration fee to- 
day and cut your investment 
worries at once. Or use the 
coupon. 


AND MAIL TODAY--~-1 


The Service 


The Financial World Research Bu- 
reau achieves the ideal of invest- 
ment supervision. Following its 
time-tested procedure, the Bureau: 


(a) Prepares a definite Program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 


analyzes the portfolio 
lished; 


(b) 
(c) 


already estab- 


tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 


(d 


advises you, if your resources are en- 
tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program; 

(e) tells you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


furnishes monthly comment on 
program and your progress; 


(g 


vour 


(h 


provides full consultation privileges, in 
Person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your personal supervisory 
service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying 
foundations for market 
profits and better income. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [7] 


(or) Both 
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New York City Omnibus Corporation 


Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Company 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 


and Price Range (NYB) 


incorporated: 1925, New York. Office: 34 40 

West 32nd Street, New York City. Annual 30 oes 

meeting: First Tuesday in June. Number of 20 once 

stockholders (December 7, 1938): 1,306. 10 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $7,264,478 0 yy $8 

*Capital stock (no par)......... 486,015 shs redecessor Co. “ 
*Omnibus Corp. owns 53% of outstanding Dericiy pen enane | 94 

shares. Under readjustment plan of New os $8 


York Railways, 42,633 shares were reserved 1932 "33 ‘34 "35 "36 ‘37 °38 1939 


for exercise of warrants to purchase stock at 
$17.50 per share until March 1, 1947. 
Business: Company and its two subsidiaries (the Eighth & 


Ninth Avenue Bus Co. and the Madison Avenue Coach Co.) 
operate buses in New York City over routes formerly used 
by trolley service of New York Railways Corp. and in addi- 
tion four new crosstown routes. Motorization program was 
begun early in 1935. The city of New York can terminate 
franchises after January 29, 1945, and recapture the properties. 

Management: Controlled by Omnibus Corporation. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1939, $370,916; cash, $533,150; marketable securi- 
ties (cost), $228,219. Working capital ratio: 0.69-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $8.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend, 1937; unbroken record 
since. 

Outleok: Economies from motorization and new traffic de- 
veloped by conversion of street railways to bus lines have had 
a beneficial effect upon earnings in recent years. The longer 
term trend toward higher operating costs and taxes, however, 
may restrict profits to some extent. 

Comment: The high dividend yield indicates the semi-specu- 
lative position of the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE neaee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 

= ended: Mer. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1938 cbebbaee $1.30 $1.17 $0.61 $1.02 $4.10 $4.00 37%—18 
ea 1.26 1.10 0.79 0.87 4.02 4.00 43%4—30 

7334%—20% 


*Not available. To June 12, 1940. 


Newmont Mining Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (NEM) 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 
60 
Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, as Newmont see 
Corporation, to succeed Newmont Company. 30 
Incorporated 1916 in Maine. Present title 


adopted 1925. Executive office. 14 Wall 0 
Street, New York City; other office, Grass 
Valley, California. Annual meeting: First 
Monday in May. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 1,063,292 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


1932 °33 “35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: An investment company with large holdings in 
mining concerns. Largest commitments at the end of 1939 in 
the order of their dollar value were in Phelps Dodge, Kenne- 
cott Copper, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Continental Oil, 
Magma Copper, Rhodesian Anglo-American, Amerada Corp. 
and Texas Gulf Sulphur. 

Management: Of wide experience in its field. 

Financial Position: Nature of company makes working 
capital position meaningless. Marketable securities (at market 
prices) December 31, 1939, totaled $39.2 million. Book value 
of stock, $49.30 per share (giving effect to 1940 stock dividend). 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1925 and continued 
thereafter except in 1932-33. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect dividend policies of companies 
whose securities are owned, together with fluctuations in mar- 
ket value of these issues. Major portion of assets is placed 
in readily marketable securities. 

Comment: Stock is of fairly good grade, but possesses some 
of the risks common to the extractive enterprises in which it 
is chiefly represented. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1939 940 

Earned per share... 1 $1. 19 $1.90 $0 70 $2.11 

Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.75 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.75 $0.50 
Price Range: 

28% 3835 67% 67% 44% §37% 

17% 1735 37% 2514 21 28% §20 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend payable June 28, 1940. Also 1/10 share of 
Phelps Dodge Corp. common stock for each share of old common. tIncludes payment 
June 17, 1940 on old common stock only. §To June 12, 1946. 


Eornings and Price Range (OMM) 
Data revised to June 12, 1940 140 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as merger of 20 
Outboard Motors Corporation, and Johnson 10 
Motor Company, formed 1929 and 1921 res- 0 
pectively. Office: 100 West 10th St., Wil- 
mington, Del. meeting: Third 


PRICE RANGE 


Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 
EARNED PER SHARE 


Thursday in January. Number of stock- * $ 
holders (April 25, *1940) : 1,525. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Nor 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 296, 445 shs. 


Business: The largest manufacturer of “outboard” motors. 
Products cover a complete range and are sold under the trade 
names Elto, Evinrude and Sea-Horse. Also makes small gas 
engines, power lawn mowers, pumps, household electric re- 
frigerators, space coolers, refrigerating units, etc. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $2.5 million; cash, $836,351; marketable securities, 
$226,019. Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $12.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial distribution made in 1937; varying 
payments thereafter in each subsequent year. 

Outlook: Company has been successful in diversifying out- 
put. But products generally fall in the “luxury” class, thus 
indicating chief dependence upon purchasing power trends. 

Comment: Although reasonably well situated from a statis- 
tical standpoint, shares carry the risks characteristic of most 
“specialty” equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal 
Year's ——Calendar Year’s—— 


Dec. 31: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1936. ps0.34 1937.. $0.59 $2.03 $0.31 3.17 $2.50 —12% 
1937... DO.18 1938.. 0.46 1.59 0.57 2.44 1.85 22%—10 
1938... DO.33 1939.. 0.64 2.45 0.76 3.52 2.15 264%—16% 
1939... D0.24 1940.. 0.56 awe $0.80 §$3234—19 


*Not available. 7From combined income accounts of predecessor companies. 
tListed on New York Stock Exchange January 25, 1937. §To June 12, 1940. 


Pacific Finance Corporation of California (Del.) 


Common stock ($10 par)....... 


Earnings and Price Range (PFN) 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 


Incorporated: 1931, Delaware. Office: Pacific 30 
Finance Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (February 21, 1939): 
Preferred A, 270; preferred C, 311: 5% 
preferred, 824; common, 3,185. 


PRICE RANGE 


+Preferred stock, 8% cum. 99,835 shs 
+Preferred stock, “ce 6%% cum. 92,907 shs 
tPreferred stock 5% cum........ 29,955 shs 

. 427,395 shs 


*In April, 1940, $8 million five-year bank loans were contracted. +Not callable; 
$10 par. tCallable at $105 per share to Nov. 1, 1941; at $104 thereafter; $100 par. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries (other than Pacific 
Finance Co. of Cal.) finance various transactions, principally 
purchases and sales of automobiles; also loans money. Has 23 
offices in eight western states. Pacific Finance of Cal. is en- 
gaged in stock and grain brokerage. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Because of the nature of the business, 
assets other than cash consist mainly of short term receiv- 
ables. As of March 31, 1940, cash totaled $5.7 million. Book 
value of common stock, $18.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Varying disbursements on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect general economic conditions on 
the Pacific Coast and especially trends in automobile sales. 

Comment: Chief appeal of the preferreds is a well pro- 
tected steady return. Common qualifies as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ry RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. Total Dividends *Price Range 
D$0.25 $0.26 $0.88 a2 $0.47 $0.40 11%— 4 

Lae 0.15 0.28 ae 0.81 0.20 10%— 7% 
0.41 0.71 Pace ; 3.05 0.75 22 — 9% 
0.79 0.95 0.84 0.78 3.36 £3.80 394%—18% 
0.70 0.80 0.80 0.51 2.81 $2.25 32%—1012 
Tees 0.45 0.45 0.41 0.30 1.61 1.20 15%— 9% 
BORD... ssi. 0.25 0.32 0.44 0.34 1.35 1,20 12%— 9% 


“Laos Angeles Stock Exchange from 1935 through 1936; New aad Stock Exchange 
thereafter. +Not available. tIncluding extras. §To June 12, 1940 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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acquired the gold and it has used the 
gold. It has used the gold not by de- 
positing it in the Federal Reserve 


3ank but by issuing certificates 
against it, and these certificates are 
deposited with the Federal Reserve 
Bank and represent the monetary 
equivalent of the gold. By the is- 
suance of these certificates, the mone- 
tary value of the gold is utilized to 
the fullest extent. 


The gold certificates, which repre- 
sent the gold, constitute reserves 
which the Federal Reserve Banks are 
required by law to maintain against 
their liabilities. These liabilities com- 
prise Federal Reserve notes, which 
constitute the bulk of currency in 
circulation, and Federal Reserve de- 
posits, which constitute the reserves 
that banks are required to maintain 
against their deposit liabilities. Gold, 
therefore, is as fully utilized while 
held in the Treasury's vaults behind 
the funds it gives rise to on the books 
of banks as it would be were it physi- 
cally in circulation. Its being “buried 
in the ground” does not mean that it 
is unused but that it is being safe- 
guarded as valuable property of the 
United States while it continues to 
perform its function as reserves be- 
hind the circulating currency and 
bank deposits of the public. 


Ernest G. Draper. 
Member of the Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System. 
\Vashington, D. C. 


x * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The implication in- 
tended in “Put Our Gold to Work” was the 
psychological effect the resumption of gold 
coinage in this country would have on pub- 
lic confidence. Instead of people thinking 
of the metal in the abstract—something 
they know exists, but the use of which they 
have not—if they had $5, $10 or $20 gold 
pieces in their possession to pass around, 
or knew they could obtain them upon 
demand, the value of the gold would be 
vitally impressed on the people. 

To that contention, Mr. Draper replies 
that he sees the point with reference to the 
coinage of gold for personal use, but be- 
lieves that some of the advantages of this 
psychological difference “might be illusory 
if we realize that the present $20 gold piece, 
if coined, would be only slightly larger 
than half the size of the old $20 gold piece!” 
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NOT HUNCHES, BUT FACTS! 


Get Newest Factograph Manual 
For Guidance, 


LATEST BOOK 
OF STOCK 
FACTOGRAPHS 


In answer to scores of anxious inquiries, our latest BOOK OF 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May |, 1940, includes 
reprints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial World 
between September |4th, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 1,650 Requ- 
lar and Condensed Factographs with complete index, in this new book, only $3.85. 


EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (I) ‘Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules,’ by Louis Guenther: (2) 10-Year Dividend 

Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks: (3) Complete Industria! 


Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


TWO There are two ways to get this new Facto 

graph Book at about 
HALF-PRICE half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for | year's subscription (new or 
OFFERS renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 


graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next 
four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 
months; these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40— 
offer saves you $7.90. FREE! ''What the Figures Mean’ (price alone $1.00) sent 
free with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before July 3ist. 


Other Books and Charts For Investors 


DICTIONARY OF To profit more from your financial reading in 1940 "“PRAC- 
WALL STREET _TICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 


revised). Defines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and ressio 
used in business and the Stock Market. 601 pages, $1.59. “oe 


“WHAT THE (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, chief statis- 
FIGURES tician, leading New York Stock Exchange firm. Tells you 
MEAN simply in few words HOW TO READ THE BALANCE SHEETS 


AND INCOME ACCOUNTS OF ANY CORPORATION whose 
stock you hold. 74 pages, $1.00. (Don't miss FREE offer above.) 


“WALL STREET" —lIts Mysteries Revealed (1921), by William C. Moore. De- 


_ scribed ky the author as ‘a complete course of instruction 
in speculation and investment, and rules for safe guidance therein." 144 pages, $2.00. 


“INTELLIGENT (1936), by Louis Guenther. A practical handbook for investors— 
INVESTMENT used as textbook for college courses in finance and investment. 
PLANNING" Outlire of time-tested rules and principles to auide the average 


stock market investor. How to lay the foundation for a lifetime 
investment program. 48 pages, paper covers, 50 cents; or FREE with all book orders 
of $3.00 or more sent in next 30 days. 


WEEKLY PRICE 


What were the high and the low resistance levels in Stock 


CHARTS OF Market Prices (the most active issues) from July |, 1938, up 
100 ACTIVE to Saturday, June 8? See the answer instantly in Graphic 
STOCKS Market Bureau's Portfolio of 100 Weekly Price Charts 


(8'4>x 11 inches) charting WEEKLY high and low prices and 
weekly sales of 100 ACTIVE stocks, from July |, 1938 to June 8, 1940. With spaces 
to carry charts up to July |, 1941. Price $8.50. TWO Portfolios charting 100 active 
stocks from July |, 1935, up to June 8, 1940, only $17.00. (Ask for list of stocks 
charted and samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for $8.50.) Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" with 800 Charts of 
MONTHLY high and low prices from July |, 1932, to July |, 1940, $10.00. Sample 
chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


BINDER FOR 
FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 
supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 
hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before July 10th. 


TERMS: WE pay postage in U.S. if you remit with order. On FOREIGN ship- 
ments add 10% for postage and handling. YOU pay postage and charges on C.O.D. 
shipments in U.S. Post Office refuses Foreign C.O.D. packages. Books sent on 
3 days’ approval if you authorize us (in event of refund) te deduct 25% from your 
remittance for the privilege of examination. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 seornings and Price Range (PSC) 
incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania. Office: 40 ne 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 30 oO 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 20 
Number of stockholders at end of 1935, 10 
1,823. 0 
rior preferred stoc! cum. 
referre 5g Class cum. = 
69.434 shs 1932 "34 35 “37 “38 1939 
tPreferred 7% Class B cum 
$Common stock (no par)........ 504,292 shs 


*Callable at 105. Convertible into 2.22+ shares of common through April 30, 1946; 
thereafter into 2 shares through April 30, 1950. 7Callable at 105; has preference over 
Class B preferred. {Callable at 120. §Sharon Steel Corp. owns 10.33% of common. 


Business: A fully integrated steel producer. Annual pro- 
duction capacity, 480,000 gross tons of pig iron and 810,000 
gross tons of steel ingots. Wire products and seamless tubes 
account for 52% and 48%, respectively, of finishing capacity. 

Management: Identified with Sharon Steel Corp. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $10.7 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3-to-1. Book value of common, $31.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1905-13, 1916-27 and 
1929-30; none since. Nothing on preferred since 1931; arrears 
per share June 1, 1940: prior preferred, $16.50; class A, $15; 
class B, $63. 

Outlook: Production and distribution costs are rather high, 
partly due to plant location. Further plant rehabilitation and 
resumption of normal demand by the oil, gas and building 
trades are prerequisites of sustained profits. 

Comment: Large preferred arrears, company’s topheavy 
capital structure and poor earnings record detract from the 
status of its various equity issues. 

*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 = Sept. 30 Dec. = Year’s Total Price Range 
D$i.18 D$0.89 D0.26 1.73 D0.60 16%— 7% 


*Based cn present capitalization. {Not comparable. {To June 12, 1940. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 


and Price Ronge (PW) 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 


Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, as suc- 40 

cessor under foreclosure of the Wabash 30 

Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Company, 20 

incorporated 1904. Office: Wabash Bldg., 10 | 

Pittsburgh. Pa. Annual meeting: First 0 

Monday in May. Number of stockholders 

(April 21, 1938): 718. EARNED PER SHARE . 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $18,149,607 

*Capital stock ($100 par)........ 302,351 shs = DEFICIT PER SHARE 


2 
1932 ‘33 "34 “35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 939° 


*Approximately 74% 
held by Pennroad Corp. 

Business: A short line, 138 miles, extending from Pittsburgh 
to Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio (connecting with Wheeling & Lake 
Erie), and from Pittsburgh to connection with Western Mary- 
land at Connellsville, Pa. Traffic: soft coal, 32%; iron and 
steel, 25%; manufactured products, 22%; commodities, 14%; 
iron and zinc ores, 7%. 

Management: Despite large stockholdings, Pennroad does 
not participate actively in the management. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit, 
December 31, 1939, $3 million; cash, $527,052. Working capital 
ratio: 0.29-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $124.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends at $6 annual rate paid 1926 until 
April, 1931. None since. 

Outlook: Changes in the level of operations in the Pitts- 
burgh steel area represent the most important single factor 
in the road’s fortunes. Proposed consolidation of floating 
debt would be helpful. 

Comment: The shares are highly speculative; large Penn- 
road holdings restrict market interest. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


of capital stock is 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 938 1939 1940 

Earned per share....D$0.31 $0.32 $1.25 $2.11 D$0.66 $1.59 ~~ 
Price Range: 

27 25 41% 47% 17% 20% *16% 

10 6% 21 Rly 6 6 *7 
*Tc June 12, 1940 


30 


Reliance Manufacturing Co. (Ill.) 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (RMC) 
Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, to acquire the 40 


assets and business of an Indiana company 30 PRICE RANSS 
of similar name formed in 1898. Office: 20 

212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. An- 

nual meeting: Second Tuesday in February. 10 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 0 EARNED PER SHARE $4 

Preferred, 349; common, 857. $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

stock 7% cum. ($100 11,903 DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Coe 902 shs 

Common stock ($10 par). 229°855 shs 1932 "33 34 35 "36 38 1939 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


Business: The largest domestic manufacturer of work shirts, 
sold under trade names “The Big Yank,” “Milton F. Goodman,” 
“Army” and other brand names. Other products include boys’ 
waists and shirts and children’s dresses. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $5.5 million; cash, $750,368; inventories, $3.5 million. 
Working capital ratio: 9.1-to-1. Book value of common, $22.21. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. Common dividends paid at varying rates in every year 
since 1927 except 1931-1933. 

Outlook: Primary factor in operations is found in the alter- 
nate swings of industrial activity in the U. S.; level of farm 
income is also an important factor. 

Comment: Preferred (listed Chicago) has average appeal for 
speculative income; common represents a better-than-average 
equity in the general textile field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND oon? RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’ 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends +Price Reger 
$0.28 D$0.17 $0.50 D$0.11 $0.50 one 10 
0.12 0.67 1.19 1.07 3.05 None 18%— ; 
0.52 D0.78 .36 .30 0.40 $1.10 19%— 9 
0.04 D0.53 0.72 0.51 0.74 0.60 16 — 9% 
0.56 1.24 1.67 0.59 4.06 2.80 35 —1l 
0.75 D0.14 D0.61 D1.09 D1.09 0.90 354%4— 6 
DO0.89 0.41 0.37 D0.05 D0.16 0.50 4 — 7% 
a es 0.08 0.51 0.53 0.57 1.69 0.65 14%— 8% 


*Earnings based on number of shares outstanding at end of each period. tChicago 
— aT, os from 1932 through 1936; New York Stock Exchange thereafter. 
‘o June 


Rutland Railroad Company 


Data revised to June 12, 1940 95 Earnings and Price Range (RTL) 
Incorporated: 1867, under Vermont and New 20 


York laws, as successor to the Rutland «& 15 ws Ian 

Burlington Railroad. Office: Rutland, Ver- 10 

mont. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 5 | 

April. Number of stockholders: preferred, 0 — 

514; common, 95. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt... $9,216,000 
OCEFICIT PER SHARE $8 


stock 7% cum 
1 
1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939! 


1,178 shg 


*Not callable. The New York Central 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
together own 38.9% of the preferred. 


Business: Operates approximately 407 miles of track in 
New York and Vermont, forming a bridge line from New 
York City to Canada and facilities for freight movement be- 
tween the Great Lakes and New England. 

Management: Operated by receivers since May 5, 1938. 

Financial Position: Poor. Working capital deficit December 
31, 1939, $659,642; cash and special deposits, $527,756. Working 
capital ratio: 0.63-to-1. Book value of the combined preferred 
and common shares, $154.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Last preferred payment $2, October 
15, 1931. No payments ever made on the common stock. 

Outlook: Adverse ruling on wage reduction by Supreme 
Court will make continuation of operations difficult unless 
traffic increases sharply because of expanded war trade with 
Canada or other factors. 

Comment: Statistical considerations and the obstacles to 
successful reorganization of the road indicate that the stock 
has no real equity. 


Years ended Dec. ‘1: 1934 1935 1936 
Earned per ..D$4.19 D$5.39 D$2.69 D$4. D$9.95 D$247 
Price Range 
of Preferred Steck: 
15 10 10% 9% 2% 2% “1% 
"Te June 12, 1940. 
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NEWS OF THE STREET 


vom with the corporate new bond 
market, the municipal field also has 
dried up. During the first full week 
of June municipal offerings totalled 
only $3.8 million—and more than 
$3.7 million of that figure was ac- 
counted for by two issues. In the same 
week last year, offerings came to 
more than $100 million. 

Looking back to the month of May, 
corporate offerings aggregated some 
$112 million—but of that total $75 
million alone represented the U. 5. 
Steel operation, which was the last 
important piece of financing to ap- 
pear publicly. 

Present indications are that the de- 
mand for municipals will shortly un- 
dergo some improvement as a result 
of tax law changes, if nothing else. 
There seems every prospect that the 
income tax structure is to be raised 
still higher at the present session of 
Congress, and thus this one remain- 
ing fully exempt type of security 
should take on even greater attrac- 
tion for investors in the sur-tax brac- 
kets. Another factor affecting all 
bonds is the “backing up” of invest- 
ment funds during the current period 
of scarcity of new offerings. The 
longer the present stalemate contin- 
ues, the greater will be the accumu- 
lation of funds that will compete for 
new bonds when it finally becomes 
feasible to resume public market op- 
erations. 

Of course, there is a considerable 
“back-up” in security issues, also. At 
the present time more than $146 mil- 
lion of bond issues has been cleared 
by the SEC, as well as over two mil- 
lion shares of stock representing 
eleven companies. And each week 
brings additions to the group. The 
current week saw the Philco Corpora- 
tion issue of 305,000 shares of com- 
mon cleared (Smith, Barney & Com- 
pany, underwriters) and the Conti- 
nental Aviation & Engineering com- 
mon stock issue (underwritten by 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Company). 

The Continental Aviation issue is 
a result of the speeding up of the 
country’s defense plans. Of the com- 
pany’s one million authorized shares, 
270,000 are owned by Continental 
Motors, the parent organization. 
Plans are to offer 260,000 additional 
shares to the public at a price tenta- 
tively set at $3.25. Funds so derived 
are to be used for working capital by 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe Pay Hidrs of 
Company Kate riod able Record 
Abercrombie & Fitch pf....... $3 oS July 1 June 22 
.. June 12 Dee. 15 
Aluminum Co. (Amer.) 6% 
Am. Agricultural hem .. June 24 June 15 
Am. Express Co. . $1.50 Q July 1 June 14 
Am. Investment Co. of Il. 
$2 cum. pf.. ...We Q July 1 June 15 
Am, Potash & Chem.......... 2 .. June 25 June 1s 
Am, Snuff ....... ..+e..00e Q July 1 June 13 
fee ees $1.50 Q July 1 June 13 
B G Foods 7% pf...........$1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
Bird Machine Co.............25¢ Q June 28 June 15 
Bliss & Laughlin............25s .. June 29 June 20 
..-37%ce Q June 24 June 20 
Carnation Co. ....... We. July 1 June 17 
$1.25 Q July 1 June 17 
Carriers & General.......... z%ce Q July 1 June 21 
Cent. Aguirre Asso.........3742¢ Q July 15 June 29 
Cent. El. & Tel. 6% pf......75¢ Q June 29 June 15 
Cent. Maine Pwr. 77 pf...$1.75 Q July 1 June 10 
Do 6% & $6 pf........ $1.50 Q July 1 June 10 
Cinn,. Un. Stk. Yds.........50¢ Q June 29 June 22 
City Auto Stamping. ......... .. July 1 June 18 
Cleve. Elec. Hllum............ We .. July 1 June 15 
$1.1242 July 1 June 15 
Cleve, Graphite Bronze....... 40c .. June 29 June 20 
Climax Molybdenum ......... .. June 28 June 18 
Colgate-Paimolive-Peet .....l24%c Q Aug. 15 July 18 
Columbia G. & E. 6% pt...$1.50 Q Aug. 15 July 20 
$1.25 Q Aug. 15 July 20 
Do. 5% cum. pref......... $1.25 Q Aug. 15 July 20 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 45c .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Conn. Gas & Coke Sec. pf...75¢ Q July 1 June 15 
Cont’l Gas & Elec, pf....... $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
2 Q July 1 June 18 
m.... Wash, Mach. A & B. ee .. June 29 June 15 
Economy Grocery Strs....... = Q June 25 June 18 
T5e .. July 1 June 21 
1.25 Q July 1 June 21 
Federal “Lt. & Traction: Q July 1 June 17 
Florsheim Shoe July 1 June 17 
lic .. July 1 June 1 
eee $2 Q July 1 June 15 
Gen’l Am. Investors pf. ac $1.50 Q July 1 June 20 
Gen’l Paint Corp $2.67 pf..... tite Q July 1 June 26 
Gen’l Printing Ink............ lie .. July 1 June 18 
rsa $1.50 Q July 1 June 18 
Gen’] Shoe cum. pf........... ze S July 1 June 29 
Gen. Time Instrument......... We .. July 1 June 19 
$1.50 Q July 1 June 19 
Gen'l Tire’. & Rubber pf...... $1.50 Q June 29 June 19 
.. July 1 June 22 
Grant 35e .. July 1 June 17 
25e .. June 15 June 10 
Hemestahe Mining .........37%e .. June 25 June 20 
Houston Natural Gas 7% pf.874%e Q June 29 June 22 
75e .. June 29 June 21 
Hummell-Ross Fibre ......... l5e .. June 29 June 14 
Insurance Co. No. Am......... $1 S July 15 June 29 
.. July 1 June 12 
20c .. July 15 July 1 
Investment Co. of Amer....... 25e Q July 1 June 15 
37%e .. June 28 June 21 
Jersey Cent. P. & L. 7% pf.$1.75 Q July 1 June 10 
$1.50 Q July 1 June 10 
$1.3742¢ Q July 1 June 10 
Te $1.75 Q July 1 June 14 
$1.50 Q July 1 June 14 
Kanees eee $7 pf.. -$1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
---$1.50 Q 1 June 20 
20¢ July 5 June 21 
Lion Oil Refining wteeeenc dea Q July 15 June 29 
Q June 29 June 18 
Louisville G. & E. 7% vf. Q July 15 June 29 
Do 6% Q July 15 June 29 
$1.25 Q July 15 June 29 
Marine Midland Corp......... 10c .. July 1 June 14 
75e Q@ July 1 June 15 
Minn, P. & Lt. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
50 Q July 1 June 15 
Q July 1 June 15 
re .. July 1 June 20 
Molybdenum Corp. ...........25¢ July 1 June 15 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs o 


Company Hate riod able Record 
New England Fr. pt $1.0 Q July 1 June 15 
N. ¥. Ale Brehke.... We .. Aug. 1 July 12 
N_ Y. Pwr. & Lt. 7% pf...$1.75 Q July 1 June 14 
$1.50 July 1 June 14 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries 60¢ Q June 29 June 17 
Novadel-Agene Q July 1 June 20 
Nova Scotia L. & P. $1.50 Q July 1 June 14 
Pacific Lighting pf... $1.25 Q July 15 June 36 
Pacific Finance ..... 30c .. July 1 June 2) 
3,2 Aug. 1 July 15 
Do 6%% opf....... l6\%c Q Aug. 1 July 15 
De 5% pf......... $1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
& Tel $1.75 Q June 29 June 18 
$1.50 Q July 15 June 29 
Pacific’ "Pub. Svc 10e Q June 28 June 18 
Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Pacific Tin Cons .20e .. June 24 June 21 
Phillips Packing pf $131% Q July 1 June 15 
Providence Gas ..... lie Q July 1 June 15 
Reed Roller- Bit. June 30 June 26 
Reliance Mfg. pf... $1.75 Q@ July 1 June 20 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Ist pf. $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
$1.75 July 1 June 15 
Safeway Stores . July 1 June 1% 
$1.25 Q July 1 June 
Selby Shoe Co....... ..25¢ .. June 29 June 20 
Silver King Mines.... l0e .. July June 17 
Singer Mfg. ....... $1.50 Q June 29 June 10 
So. W. Penn Pipe Lines ..50e .. July 1 June 15 
So. Natural Gas...... ...25¢ .. June 29 June 14 
..50e .. June 29 June 15 
$1.25 Q July 1 July 1 
Stix Baer Fuller pf.... i3%c Q June 29 June 15 
Smith on Corona Type. l2%e Q July 1 June il? 
.-$1.50 Q July 1 June 17 
Toledo. SS'se M July 1 June 15 
...i0e M July 1 June 15 
M July 1 June 15 
Trico Products ......... 624%e Q July 1 June 12 
Tri-Continental Co. ae $1.50 Q July 1 June 21 
Tubize Chatillon 7% pf.. $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
Twin State G. & E. 7% pr 
$1.75 July 1 June 15 
...$1 Q July 15 June 20 
United Milk Products... ...00e .. July 1 June 15 
$1.25 .. July 1 June 15 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .. June 28 June 18 
“on Leaf Tobacco..... Q Aug. 1 July 18 
Q July 1 June ly 
Victor Wks.........30e .. June 29 June 19 
10c .. June 29 June 20 
$1.75 Q June 29 June 20 
Western Cartridge pf........ $1.50 Q Aug. 20 July 31 
Western Grocers : T5e Q July 15 June 20 
West. Tablet & Stationery..... $1 .. June 29 June 20 
$1.25 Q July 1 June 20 
Wheeling & L. Erie RR....... $1 .. July 1 June 24 
White Sewing Mch. pf........50e .. Aug. 1 July 29 
l5e .. June 29 June 21 
Accumulated 
Carthage Mills 6% pf. A......$3 .. June 15 June 11 
aed June 15 June 11 
Fla. Pwr. & Lt. $7 pf. July 1 June 17 
Intl. Paper & Power 5% pf..$1.25 .. June 29 June 21 
Iowa So. Util. 7% cum. ok. -$1.75 .. July 1 June 15 
$1.62% July 1 June 15 
$1.50 .. July 1 June 15 
Miss. Pr. & Lt. 6% 2... Aug. 1 July 15 
Nat'l Supply 5%% pf....... 68%e .. July 1 June 21 
75e .. July 1 June 21 
N. G. & E. $5.50 
July 16 June 25 
Canada Packers ............... July 2 June 15 
Faultless Rubber June 25 June 15 
75e July 1 June 15 
Reed Roller Bit June 30 June 20 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Aug. 1 July 18 
Federal Lt. & Trac.........$1.75 .. July 1 June 17 
Reprinted to show correst amount payable: previously 


reported as cenis 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 5 Months to May 3! 


Amer. Investment of IIl........... 1.59 1.35 
{2 Months to April 30 
American Gas & Electric......... 2.84 2.37 
American Power & Light........ 0.81 D0.21 
Equitable Office Building......... D0.02 D0.02 
Smith (A. Ricbuseeksaasuueeess 2.01 0.86 
6 Months to April 30 
4 Months to April 30 
Western Union Telegraph......... 0.44 DO0.76 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 26 Weeks te 
$4 39 
12 Months to 
Electric Power & Light.......... D0.2 

First National Stores........... ‘ 3.38 
National Power & Light.......... 1.16 1.19 
6 Months to o—_ 31 
3 March 31 

Addressograph Multigraph ........ 3 0.30 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan.......... 33 
D0.09 DO.08 
North America Car.............. {0.63 £0.10 
Superheater Co. ............. 0.32 0.20 
"12 Months 31 

Brazilian Traction Lt. & Pwr. = 1.3 


f—Before Federal taxes. D—Deficit. 


the aviation company in connection 
with the expansion of its activities in 
the manufacture of aircraft engines 
of 500 horsepower and over. The 
company is already working on orders 


from the U. S. Army Air Corps and 
from the Navy. For some years, Con- 
tinental Motors has been one of the 
country’s leading manufacturers of 
engines for light aircraft. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings ‘ ars). 
#Wholesale Commodity 
Index 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


‘Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
**7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.. 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


Price e 


*Daily average. 
the beginning 
#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per 1!b.).. 
Rubber Sheets (per 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.). 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Commercial Loans...... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 


Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Totes 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 


UNE 
Indicators 1940 1939 
U. 8. Govt. Debt...... *$12.809 *$10.350 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 

Number of Vessels... 295 
Total Tonnage....... 1,516,185 631.850 


Advertising Lineage: 


Monthly Magazines... 785,769 807,075 
Women’s Magazines... 612.220 
Canadian Magazines.. 191,764 190,952 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 172 107 
MAY 
ast Sales: 
*$4.08 70 

CBS. *3.50 *3 09 

0.23 
Magazine Advertising: 

Nat'l Weeklies(lines) 1.003.071 954.369 
Aviation Passenger Miles *88.0 57.4 
Raw Silk Consumption 

8,997 26,150 
tFood in Storage: 

Butter (ibs.) *9.46 *70.91 

Cheese (Ibs.)... *78.60 "75.25 

Eggs (cases) ....... "3.57 5.89 

Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *766.96 HOR.T4 

Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *86.42 70.5 

*75.62 *T6H.18 

Vegetables (lbs.).... 49.09 "47.83 
Railroad Equipment Orders: 

Locomotives .. ...... 20 71 

Passenger Cars ...... None 

Freight Cars ....... 2,081 2 O06 
Steel Ingot Output: 

uction (tons).... 4.8 3.3 

Av. Rate of Activity 72% 48% 

Slab Zinc Movement 
(tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 

52,979 42,302 

59,177 39,607 

Stocks on Hand..... 75,036 133,075 

*Millions. 


by Merrill, Lynch, E. 


7000 omitted. 
of the following 


June 8S June 1 
95,560 60,980 
2,453 2,332 
4.6 80.3 
702,571 639,126 
70.1 79.3 
3,817 3,651 
99,471 100,353 
135,275 134,301 
June 1 May 25 
$2,954 $3,373 
2,338 2,710 
1,407 1,327 
122.7 119.6 
210.9 209.0 


tWard’s Reports. 


Week Ended 


June 10 
1939 


65,265 
2,257 


53.1 
630,060 


of 


week. {000,000 omitted. 
June 11 June 4 June 13 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
20.25 19.25 15.25 
0.11% 0.11% 0.10 
0.05 0.05 0.0475 
0.0664 0.0664 0.0489 
0.2325 0.2163 0.1635 
0.10% 0.10% 0.11 
0.0780 0.0780 0.08 
0.96 0.96 0.96 
1.015% 0.99 7% 0.90% 
0.805% 0.79% 0.65% 
0.0268 0.0270 0.0283 
June 5 May 29 June 7 
(000,000 omitted) 
$8,435 S475 $8,116 
4,368 4,367 3,833 
37 478 699 
475 481 540 
11,564 11,480 10,410 
3,528 3,569 3,269 
20,306 20,287 17,057 
5.318 5,312 5.229 
312 350 553 
2,530 2,511 2.576 
7,718 7,685 6,986 


280 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


June 1 May 25 June 3 
0 1939 

Eastern District 
Baitimore @ 49,285 54,322 40,429 
Delaware & Hudson............ 11,163 12,712 9,975 
Delaware, Lackaw'na & West’rn 14,155 16,446 13,388 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 19,032 20,727 18,435 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,499 15,033 12,854 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Tanne. 13,741 16,678 13,005 
27,875 29,292 24,864 
Louisville & Nashville......... 27,760 28,230 22,393 
Seaboard Air Line............. 13,148 13,566 11,291 
Southern Ry. System........... 33,347 34,269 295795 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western...... 4,512 4,797 4,439 
Chie., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 22,232 25,133 21,795 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 30,858 33,892 28,499 
21,455 21,651 16,013 
Northern Pacific .............:. 12,101 13,216 11,099 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 22,589 23,377 23,152 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 18,389 19,828 17,884 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 17,372 19,059 16,821 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,281 4,784 3,873 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,383 4,586 3,934 
Southern Pacific System........ 33,664 36,1938 32,247 
3,280 3,910 3,152 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern.......... 3,655 3,555 3,099 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 5,762 6,295 5,711 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 9,846 9,938 9,420 
St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,084 4,411 4,174 
Texas & Pacific...... . 7,712 7,030 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


MAY—— 
’ 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES). Fertilizer Tag Sales 
if 420 Engineering Contracts Awards: 
PRODUCTION 400 18,530 15,870 
| | Domestic Copper Sales: 
380 (Short tons) ........ 84,086 59,026 
| Silk Movement: 
| (bales; U. S. only) 
| J 360 19,584 29,615 
| 43,285 21,201 
22,400 
In Transit 11 4 
| | ro) Farm Income — _ ‘Total 
1320 = (incl. Subsidies)..... *625 *568 
| Zz Farm Subsidies ..... *90 *66 
on Tires (casings) : 
4 300 Z Production .......... 5.11 *4.3 
= 
2980 Crude Rubber (tons) : 
2S Consumption ........- 10,103 45,268 
ones 70,699 32,05 
960 Z Stocks on Hand...... 169,282 188,074 
| §Variety Chain Str. Sales *$1,015 *926 
~ 31.50 *33.05 
— — 240 Jlectrical Equipment (unite 
INVENTORIES | Refrigerators ........ 315,935 242,005 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 170,209 178,124 
+220 Washing Machines .. 135,179 116,199 
| Stoves and Ranges 13,308 26,141 
| 11,984 10,350 
4200 Oil Burners .. re 14,394 10,640 
| Tobacco Production: 
| Cigarettes (units)...*14, 5 *12,269.3 
— 180 Cigars (units) ...... *495.1 *403.1 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 '35 ‘37 ‘38 iJ FMAMJ JASON D: 22.6 
‘Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons) .....1,052,225 901,775 
Index Number ...... 133.29 114.19 


+Corporate new issues only, 
A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


excludes refunding. 
{American Trucking Association (199 carriers in 39 states). 


fAt first of month. §26 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 

30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. cf No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
7 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. fee 
une une 
Beis 114.48 23.09 18.24 37.91 426,915 615 308 166 141 1 29 83.62 $3,570,000 ee 
7 115.67 23.91 18.50 38.49 469,410 636 401 97 138 0 16 83.89 3,800,000 Siar ee 
8 115.36 23.79 18.57 38.40 199,270 462 139 166 157 1 11 83.87 1,610,000 coe 
10 111.84 22.79 18.03 37.15 971,440 794 87 581 126 1 89 83.49 5,690,000 Py 
11 115.97 23.73 18.62 38.54 769,890 697 520 82 95 0 29 83.74 4,350,000 one 
12 121.46 25.20 19.39 40.42 1,357,190 824 731 35 58 1 11 84.92 6,360,000 ee | 
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|| 
4,8 
3,377 
83,157 
140,499 
June 3 — 
$2,855 
2,223 
1,070 
120.9 
160.8 
: 
po 26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
: 16 
14 
12 
10 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 10 of a 20-week series which will cover all 


common stocks 


change. 


listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
When considering the showing of any indi- 


vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
€1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(3) long term trend stocks. 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
nine preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 9, are 


available at the regular price.) 


(PART 10) 
Common Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Gotham Silk Hosiery...... Earnings. D$3.18 D$1.60 D$0.70 D$0.24 D$1.18 
Dividend... 1.25 None None None None 
Graham-Paige ............: Earnings. .D3.09 D2.93 D1.28 D0.02 D0.22 
Dividend...None None None None None 
Granby Cons. Mining..... Earnings..D1.07 D1.20 D3.21 0.18 D2.28 
Dividend... 5.25 1.50 0.12% None None 
Earnings... 2.24 1.86 0.43 D0.47 D0.68 
Dividend...None None None None None 
Granite City Steel.......... Earnings... 2.59 1.28 0.05 1.99 1.91 
Dividend... 3.75 2.25 235 1.00 1.90 
Earnings... .a2.56 a2.82 a2.60 al.35 a2.80 
Dividend... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00) 
Great Northern Iron Ore... Earnings... 2.25 2.00 0.24 0.19 0.37 
Dividend... 2.25 2.00 None None 0.50 
Gt. Northern Railway..... Earnings... 7.25 2.14 D5.39 D1.28 1D0.43 
Dividend... 5.00 4.00 1.00 None None 
Great Western Sugar...... Earnings...b2.64 bD0.86 bD1.15 b0.84 b2.98 
Dividend... 2. 1.40 None None 1.20 
Earnings... ——Formed November 17, 1932 al.92 
Dividend... .... None 
Greyhound Corp. .......... Earnings. . 10.23 pD0.24 10.11 0.53 141 
Dividend... None None None None None 
Grumman Air & Engine... Earnings. Not Available 0.56 
Dividend... .... 0.20 
Guantanamo Sugar ....... Earnings. .iD1.47 iD1.45 iD1.40 iD1.18 iD1.13 
Dividend... None None None None None 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.. Earnings. .D3.13 D6.74 D9.07 D4.73 16.32 
Dividend... None None None None None 
Hackensack Water ....... Earnings... 2.83 2.88 257 2.31 2.67 
Dividend... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 150 
Earnings. ..a3.77 a2.38 a2.52 a0.75 a0.24 
Dividend... 1.75 1.60 0.30 None None 
Hamilton Watch .......... Earnings... 1.84 D0.51 D3.07 D0.91 0.22 
Dividend... 1.95 0.90 None None None 
Harbison-Walker Ref, .... Earnings... 2.52 0.77 D0.57 0.42 0.79 
Dividend... 2.50 1.40 0.12% None 0.62% 
Earnings. ..Formed Apr. 1932 jD1.20 jD0.04 j0.85 
Dividend... None None None 
Hayes Manufacturing ..Earnings...D2.69 D2.78 D0.93 D0.87 D0.35 
Dividend... None None None None None 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ......... Farnings... 3.52 5.94 4.68 6.22 5.21 
Dividend... 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 Site 
Hecker Products .......... Earnings... 3.51 4.72 3.22 1.30 0.48 
Dividend... 2.50 2.50 1,821 1.20 1.20 
Earnings... 8.55 7.78 7.24 7.44 7.45 
Dividend... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Hercules Motor ........... Earnings... 1.24 1.05 1D0.42 0.25 0.69 
Dividend... 1.80 1.00 0.40 None 0.60 
Hercules Powder .......... Earnings... 1.30 0.54 0.12 1.39 1.97 
Dividend... 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.12 73 
Hershey Chocolate ........ Earnings... 7.99 3.79 4.72 4.06 5.53 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 6.00 3.50 3.00 
Hinde & Dauch Paper..... Earnings. .D1.51 D2.12 1D3.10 0.63 2.54 
Dividend... 0.40 None None None None 
Holland Furnace .......... Earnings...c3.64 3.67 c0.41 cD5.76 cD0.40 
Dividend... 2.75 mre 0.75 None None 
Hollander (A.) & Son...... Earnings... 1.44 2.86 D0.97 1.04 1.05 
Dividend...None None None None 0.50 
Earnings.cD0.07 cD3.15 cD2.43 cD0.48 c1.64 
Dividend...None None None None None 
Homestake Mining ........ Earnings... 0.74 1.21 1.24 3.49 3.54 
Dividend... 1.00 1.06 1.32% 1.87% 
Houdaille-Hershey “B” ... Earnings. .D1.11 D0.41 D1.31 D0.69 0.63 
Dividend... 1.30 None None None None 
Household Finance ........ Earnings... 4.41 4.54 3.81 4.38 4.46 
Dividend... 3.55 3.60 3.60 3.00 3:45 
Earnings... 1.02 1D0.81 D1.31 D0.93 D0.29 
Dividend...None None None None None 
Howe Sound Earnings... $4.09 §1.20 §D0.16 §1.75 §3.57 
Dividend... 4.50 2.75 0.95 1.30 3.00 
Hudson & Manhattan..... Earnings... 4.69 3.44 1.63 DO0.87 D1.03 
Dividend... 3.50 3.50 3.00 None None 
Hudson Bay Mining ....... Earnings... $0.001 §D0.12 §D0.12 §0.31 $0.58 
Dividend...None None None None None 
Hudson Motor ............. Earnings... 0.20 D1.25 D3.54 D2.87 D2.10 
Dividend... 4.00 1.00 None None None 
Earnings. .D0.64 D3.19 D3.40 D1.54 D3.31 
Dividend... 1.50 None None None None 
Illinois Central R.R........ Earnings... 6.25 D3.44 D3.41 D0.71 D3.01 
Dividend... 7.00 3.75 None None None 
Indian Refining ........... Earnings. .D2.39 D2.47 D1.81 D0.93 D0.70 
Dividend...None None None None None 
Industrial Rayon .......... Earnings... 3.56 1.57 0.55 3.01 2.23 
Dividend..5% stk. 1.33 1.00 0.93 1.59 
a—I12 mos. to Jan. 31. b—12 mos. to Feb. 28. c—12 mos. to Mar. 31, f—12 mos. 
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Nasucalty, when you see people 


doing familiar everyday things 
with their hands—taking a pic- 
ture or drinking Coca-Cola or 
what not—it may not occur to 
you that such simple movements 
are the life of business. 
Fifty-five years ago, no amount 
of money would buy you an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. The next year 


you could buy it for five cents. 


Refreshing 


click your 


The price is still a nickel and you 
can buy ice-cold Coca-Cola never 
far from where you are. You and 
people like you helped to make 
that happen. You tasted 
Coca-Cola, you liked it. 

So Coca-Cola went into soda 
fountains everywhere. It went in- 
to bottles coming from hundreds 
of bottling plants. Then came 


the familiar red coolers. Then 


the famous six-bottle cartons. 
Finally, more than a million re- 
tail places to serve you. 


Coca-Cola comes to you pre- 


_ pared with the finished art that 


comes from a lifetime of prac- 
tice. You can taste the quality of 
Coca-Cola. That’s the main 
reason so many millions every 
day pause to enjoy the refresh- 


ment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


/ 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 

and years of work have made Coca-Cola 

the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 

America’s favorite moment. 
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